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MARCH AND APRIL. 


THE GOOD CHILDREN. 


Weary and faint the blind man came 
ie Unto the cottage door— 
He ’d walked so far, his feet were lame, 
: And his dog could run no more. 
¢, ’ « 
The sun was shining bright and clear, 
But he could not see the sun; 
The rich, ripe grapes were hanging near, 
But he perceived not one. 


Kind little Mary saw him come, 
And so did John, her brother; 
And quick into the house they run, 

To tell their loving mother. 


Bnt soon the little girl appeared, 
With a bowl of milk and bread ; 

And Rover’s ears were beth upreared, 
When he heard her gentle tread. 
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He watched the bowl with wishful eye, 
And plain as looks could speak, 

He said his tongue was very dry, * 
And he had nought to eat. 


Then John brought out some wholesome food— 
He was a gen’rous boy ; 

And in his heart it did him good, 
To see poor Rover’s joy. 


The blind old man was very glad 
When his dog received a share— 

Full fervently he blessed the lad, : 
And thanked kind Mary’s care. 4 


And as he rose up to depart, ; 
He to the children said, 

‘* May each preserve a loving heart, 
When age has bleached the head! 


And this shall be my daily prayer— 
For I cannot, if § would, 

Ask greater blessings for your share 
Than the love of doing good ” 


[aA Bite 0s5c 


Answer to Conundrums, page 322. 


1. They are past times (pastimes.) 
2. Because it will be long enough before he gets another. 
3. Because he is the Pearl Ash (pearlash.) 

4. It is the capital of Massachusetts. 
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THE MISCHIEF-MAKER. 


BY MRS. HUGHS. 


We often find people so fond of telling 
tales calculated to injure others, that though 
they do not actually invent falsehoods, they 
give such a colouring to what they relate, as 
often to produce great pain and misery, by 
casting ridicule or suspicion on those who are 
wholly undeserving of such sentiments. And 
even after they have found that they have in- 
jured perhaps their nearest friend, so far from 
correcting the mistake, they satisfy themselves 
with the paltry subterfuge that they had not 
told an untruth ; not recollecting that to deceive 
even by actions, without speaking a single 
word, is to tell a lie. The falsehood consists, 
not in the words that we use, but in the ideas 
which we seek to convey by them. This error 
is common amongst children, even when they 
do not mean to do what is wrong; and we 
often find them deceiving their companions by 
false representations, and then excusing. them- 
selves by pleading that they had not made use 
of the actual words alleged tothem. ‘I did 
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not say so,” they will exclaim; ‘and if you 
chose to understand me in that way it was 
not my fault.” But it would be well if all 
young people who are anxious to preserve an 
upright and ingenuous mind, would remember 
the facility which is acquired by practice in all 
that they do. Practice will have its influence 
over their minds in the art of deceiving, and 
make it easy and habitual tothem. This ha- 
bit, however, though exceedingly injurious to 
the moral character, is innocent in comparison 
with the practice of those who seek to deceive 
only for the purpose of injuring others, and 
who often do more mischief by a few words 
than the labour of their whole lives could re- 
pair. Of this kind was a little girl of the name 
of Hannah Forster, who did a great deal of 
mischief amongst her friends, and never seem- 
ed to be so happy as when she had got some 
of them into disgrace. 

This Hannah Forster had a little cousin 
called James Ogilvie, who had been a jong 
time away from his father and mother, and 
had been very much neglected. Amongst 
other bad habits he had acquired, was that of 
being cruel to animals. He would often give 
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them a great deal of pain without {seeming to 
be aware how wicked it was. For instance, he 
would cut off his dog’s tail, to make him look 
knowing; pull out the cat’s claws to prevent 
her scratching him, when he hada mind to 
teaze her; and many other such things. At 
length his father told him that, as he had been 
so often cautioned against these practices with- 
out its having had any effect upon him, he was 
now resolved to whip him very severely the 
next time he knew him to give needless pain 
to any animal whatever. 

One day, soon after this, James was walking 
through the streets, when he saw a boy stand- 
ing, surrounded by a great number of other 
boys, who every now and then burst into a loud 
fit of laughter. James, who was very anxious 
to know what it was that caused so much fun, 
pushed into the middle of the crowd, and saw, 
to his no small delight, that the boy had a little 
mouse with a string tied round its leg; and 
when the string was puiled, the little mouse 
stood up on its hind legs and moved about as 
if it were dancing. James was pleased beyond 
measure at the sight of this little creature’s ca- 
pers; and, above all things, he wished to have 
la 
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it for his own. He asked the boy how much 
he would sell it for; and being told that he 
would not take less than two dollars for it, he 
felt in his pockets, and sighed to think that he 
could not muster more than sixty-seven cents. 
Still, however, he could not think of giving up 
the pleasure of calling this little mouse his 
own; and when the boys set up another loud 
roar of laughter, as the little creature again ca- 
pered about the top of the box, on which its 
master had placed it, he was more eager than 
ever to have it. At last he begged the boy 
to go home with him to see what else he could 
give him to make up the value of the mouse. 
The boy went, and after considering for a long 
time what he had of his own to give, James 
offered two sweet little tame doves which had 
been sent to him by a friend, a short time be- 
fore. Still, however, this would not do; for 
the greedy boy soon saw he could have what- 
ever he chose, that James had any right to part 
with. So tugging his mouse, and making it 
caper, in order to increase James’s desire to 
possess the poor animal, (which had been tor- 
tured into exhibiting this appearance of mirth) 
he declared he could not possibly part with his 
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mouse for sixty-seven cents and these poor 
little moping doves. 

“Well, what else can I give you?” said 
James, looking about in despair; “here is a 
pen-knife that my father gave me the other 
day for writing something for him; I will give 
you that into the bargain.”’ The boy still shook 
his head, and again pulled the string to make 
the mouse dance. 

“T declare I cannot tell what more you 
would have! Besides I have nothing more to 
give!” 

“Are not those books yours?” asked the 
young merchant, eyeing, as he spoke, two books 
in very handsome bindings, that lay on a table 
near. 

“Yes, they are mine; but I got them for a 
prize at school; and I think I cannot. part 
with them.” 

‘Very well,” returned the mouse-seller; and 
as he spoke he turned away and put his mouse 
into the box, on the top of which it had so of- 
ten danced. , 

‘Oh! stop! stop!” cried James; “‘ you may 
take the books ; so now give me the mouse at 
once.’ The mouse was given up; the sixty- 
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seven cents, the tame doves, the pen-knife, 
and the handsome books were all taken by the 
greedy boy, who made off with them as quickly 
as he could, lest some one should come in to 
prevent so foolish a bargain. ‘The whole mat- 
ter was settled without any one’s knowing what 
was going on, except James’s cousin, Hannah 
Forster; who stood by, looking with surprise 
at the wonderful mouse, yet very sure that 
James’s father would be displeased at what he 
had done. James, too, the moment the boy 
was gone, was aware that he had been very 
foolish ; but it was now too late to repent, and 
his only care was to keep the matter from 
his father’s knowledge. The injunctions for 
secrecy, which he gave Hannah, only served 
to make her more determined to expose him; 
and therefore the first time that she chanced 
to be near her uncle, she said, ‘‘ Uncle, have 
you seen James’s mouse ?”’ 

‘* Mouse!” cried her uncle; ‘‘ what mouse 
do you mean? I hope we have not a mouse in 
our house.”’ 

‘Yes, indeed you have; for James bought 
one yesterday ; and what do you think he gave 
for it 2” 
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‘‘More, I am sure, than it is worth, if he 
gave any thing at all. I would much rather 
give something to get rid of it.” 

‘‘ He gave sixty-seven cents, his tame doves, 
the penknife you gave him the other day—and 
—but I am afraid, uncle, to tell you what else 
he gave.” 

‘“* Let me hear,” exclaimed he, ‘‘ it is proper 
IT should know.” 

‘But Iam afraid, uncle, you will be so an- 
gry with him.” 

‘““No matter, if he deserves it; now you 
have gone so far, I insist upon hearing all.” 

“ But Iam afraid you will whip cousin, if 
you know what he has done.” 

‘Tf he has been cruel to any animal, how- 
ever small, I shall certainly punish him.” 

“Oh! no! indeed you must not! Now pro- 


mise me first, uncle, that you will not hurt 
» James.” 
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‘‘T will make no promise ; for I shall assur- 


» edly punish him, if he has hurt any thing ; and 
~ [insist upon your telling me.” 


“ Well, then, if I must tell—but Oh! I am 


¥so afraid’ — 


“ Tell me, at once,’’ said the anxious father. 
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Well, then,” said Hannah—“ but I know 
you will be very angry—do you know he gave 
two Hogg’s Tales!” 

“‘ Hog’s tails!” cried the father, ‘is it pos- 
sible! When will that boy ever be cured of 
his dreadful vices. How in the world did he 
get them ?” 

‘*T don’t know,” replied Hannah, who saw 
at once the manner in which her unc’e under- 
stood her, but was too fond of making mischief 
to explain the mistake; though she tried to 
persuade herself that she had not told a lie. 
At this moment James entered the room. 

*‘Ts it true, James, that you gave two hog’s 
tails for that foolish mouse that you bought ?” 
asked the agitated father. James hung his head. 

‘Go up stairs, sir, this instant,’’ he continu- 
ed, “and I will give you the reward you de- 
serve for such conduct.” 

James went up stairs, without offering a 
word of excuse.for himself; and Hannah, to 
avoid the danger of being called upon for an 
explanation, hastened out of the house. On | 
her way home, she met Maria and Eliza a 
Charleson, two little girls of her acquaintance, 
coming towards her; and going up to them § 
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with her usual familiarity, she asked where 
they were going. 

“We were going,” said Maria, the elder 
sister, ‘‘first to your house, to invite you to 
come to our house on Thursday and then we 
were to go and ask Amelia Banks if she would 
come.” 

‘‘T wonder how you can be so fond of Ame- 
lia Banks; I never liked her.” 

‘‘We have always been attached to her,” 
answered Maria. 

‘* And mamma is very fond of her too,” ad- 
ded her sister Eliza; ‘‘she says she thinks her 
the pleasantest little girl that comes to our 
house.”’ 

Hannah’s brows clouded when she heard 
this remark. ‘I suppose then,” said she, 
‘your mother has never heard what a shocking 
story there is about her.” 

‘‘What do you mean?” asked the two sis- 
ters, at the same moment. 

“‘Tam afraid to tell you, lest you should 
bring me into some trouble about it.” 

‘Why should you be afraid? I cannot tell 
what trouble you are likely to be brought into 
if you tell nothing but the truth. What story 
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have you heard about her? Indeed you must 
tell us.” 

‘Well, mind then, you must not say any 
thing about it; but do you know, Catharine 
Richards told me, that she was ina store a 
few days ago, and there was a great crowd of 
people there; and all on a sudden she heard a 
great deal of noise and disputing, and a lady 
and a little girl crying very much; and the 
store-keeper was talking in avery loud and 
angry tone; and after some time she found 
that the store-keeper had caught the little girl 
trying te steal a beautiful guard-chain. Catha- 
rine pushed through the crowd of people to 
get a sight of them, and to her great astonish- 
ment, she saw that it was Amelia Banks.” 

*‘ Impossible !” exclaimed both sisters at 
once: ‘Catharine Richards must have been 
mistaken.” 

‘‘ No, I assure you she told me she was quite 
certain it was Amelia.” 

“Tt is very strange,” said Maria; ‘I saw 
her yesterday, and | never saw her look better 
or happier.” 

‘Oh! very likely! for she thinks that no- 
body knows any thing about it; and I dare say 
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she will look- more cheerful than usual, for fear 
of being suspected. I know she is very artful. 
But I hope you will not say any thing about it, 
and especially do not say that I told you, for I 
do not want to be brought into any trouble 
about the business.” 

At this moment Maria and Eliza saw their 
mamma at the other side of the street, waving 
them to come to her; and telling Hannah 
to remember that they should expect. her on 
Thursday, they hastened to join their mother. 
Satisfied that she had put a stop to the great 
intimacy between the Charlesons and Amelia 
Banks, which had always been a subject of 
mortification to her, the mischief-maker pursu- 
ed her way home, eager to tell her mother of 
the invitation she had received, and to obtain 
her permission to accept it. All young people 
know how slowly the hours seem to pass be- 
tween the period of receiving an invitation and 
that of paying the visit; but to Hannah they 
appeared unusually tardy; for, as she was not 
very generally a favorite amongst her young 
companions, she was not very often asked to 
visit them. The time did, however, pass away, 
and the moment of her departure arrived.— 
2 
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Highly pleased with her dress, and with her 
own looks, she set out, escorted by her cousin 
James, who was likewise to be of the party. 
Hannah had pretty features, and would have 
been very handsome, had it not been for the 
expression of her countenance; but she did 
not consider that the wrong feelings she in- 
dulged had the double effect of making her 
despised by all who knew her, and of destroy- 
ing the beauty of which she was proud. Could 
she have seen herself with impartial eyes, at 
the moment of her entering the room, in which 
the young party were assembled, she would 
have been convinced that ill-nature spoils the 
countenance, as well as the character; for as 
she cast her eyes around the room, the first ob- 
jects that met them were Maria Charleson and 
Amelia Banks standing with their arms en- 
twined around each other’s waists. The in- 
stant she entered, Maria disengaged herself, 
and came forward to receive her; but she found 
that si: remained no longer than politeness 
required; and in a very few moments after, 
she was again by the side of Amelia, ap- 
parently as much delighted with her as she had 
ever been. Immediately every feature of Han- 
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livid paleness took the place of the rosy hue 
that had an instant before adorned her cheeks. 
A feeling, which she tried to persuade herself 
she could not understand, threw such a damp 
over her spirits that she remained in the corner 
of the room, as if anxious to conceal herself 


from observation. 


‘‘Tll nature to a corner stole,” 


nah’s face appeared to contract, and a sort of 


said a little girl, in a half whisper, yet loud 
enough for Hannah to hear it distinctly. There 
4 was neither look nor motion directed towards 
~ her; yet this unhappy girl heard a voice within, 
which told her that this quotation was applied 
to her. Slowly and heavily the time passed ; 
for Hannah’s feelings deprived her of all power 
of enjoyment; not that she repented of having 
tried to injure a companion, who had never 


: done her any harm; but she began to fear that 
, 3 she had been too daring in her accusations, 
1 =~ and had thus exposed herself to the danger of 
s | ___ having all the disgrace thrown back upon her- 
,, ; self. She could not actually say that there was 
D= | any thing in the behaviour of any one of the 


d _ party to cause this apprehension ; at least, there 
_ was nothing of which she could absolutely com- 
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plain; yet she felt that there was a coldness in 
the manner of all the Charlesons towards her- 
self, and a more than common cordiality to- 
wards Amelia; and she could not but be as- 
sured that it was intended to prove her calum- 
nies had made no impression on their minds. 

‘‘Have you noticed that little girl, round 
whose neck my daughter Maria has just thrown 
her arm?” asked Mr. Charleson of a gentleman 
who stood near him. 

*« Yes,”’ replied the gentleman, ‘‘I have found 
my eyes resting upon her several times, and 
have asked myself the reason ; for she is cer- 
tainly not handsome.” 

‘* Not at all,’ returned Mr. Charleson, ‘‘ but 
I never look at her without remembering Crabb’s 
description : 


‘ Such harmony in motion, shape, and air, 
That without fairness, she is more than fair.’” 


‘* A striking example of the influence of the 
mind over the outward appearance,” rejoined 
the gentleman. ‘‘ Hers is evidently a pure and 
amiable spirit, at peace with itself, and with 
all the world. This illumines her face, and 
makes us believe her beautiful. There is a 
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striking contrast between her and a little girl I 
noticed awhile ago. She has remarkably fine 
features, and a most brilliant complexion ; but 
yet”—-Here Hannah observed Mr. Charleson 
touch the gentleman’s elbow and motion to him 
that she was near. The speaker immediately 
dropped his voice to a whisper; but she had 
heard enough to convince her that his object 
was to point out the contrast which existed be- 
tween herself and Amelia; while Mr. Charleson’s 
nod of assent proved that he entirely coincided 
with him in opinion. 

‘* James, come here!” said Hannah, unable 
to bear her feelings any longer. ‘I want you 
to take me home; for I am not well, and can- 
not stay till the party breaks up.” 

In a very pettish manner, James refused, and 
marched off to the other side of the room. In 
a few moments the door opened, and Mr. , 
the store keeper, of whom she had spoken when 
accusing Amelia, entered. At the same tiie 
Mr. Charleson approached. ‘‘ You labour un- 
der a mistake,’’ said he to Hannah, as he came 
up to her, ‘“‘and it is very necessary that it 
should be corrected, as it is calculated to injure 


the character ofa very amiable girl. Mr. _ 
Za 
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added he, addressing the store keeper, ‘ will 
you be so good as to tell this young lady whe- 
ther the little girl standing beside my daughter 
is the one who was in so painful a predicament 
in your store, a week or two ago?” 

“‘ Certainly she is not, sir,” replied Mr. . 
“That is Miss Amelia Banks, one of the most 
amiable young ladies I ever knew.” 

““So I have always esteemed her,” replied 
Mr. Charleson ; ‘but this little girl has ventured 
to whisper to all who came near her, that it was 
Amelia Banks who had been detected in so 
disgraceful an act; and as friends to the young 
lady, we deemed it our duty to have the story 
thus publicly refuted.’” 

‘‘T did not invent the tale,” said Hannah; 
‘“‘T only repeated what Catharine Richards told 
me.” 

‘Here is Catharine Richards, ready to an- 
swer for herself,’ said Mr. Charleson. “ Now,” 
continued he, turning to the little girl, ‘ will 
you tell us, Miss Richards, whether you told 
Hannah Forster that Amelia Banks had been 
detected trying to steal a guard-chain?”’ With 
a firm look and steady voice, she answered, ‘I 
never told Hannah any thing of the kind.” 
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‘You did tell me so,” cried Hannah, co- 
louring and trembling as she spoke. ‘ You 
said that the moment you saw her you were 
quite sure it was Amelia Banks. You need not 
pretend to deny it. You know that I have 
said no more than the truth. You must not 
think to make it out that I have told a lie.” 

** You may have told the truth, but unfortu- 
nately you did not tell the whole truth,” return- 
ed Catharine, with a calmness of voice and 
manner which convinced every one of her sin- 
cerity. ‘‘I said that the first moment I saw 
the little girl I thought it was Amelia Banks, 
but when she came nearer to me I perceived 
that I was mistaken !” 

»{ There,” cried James, “that is just like the 
Hogg’s Tales!” 

** Like what?’ asked Mr. Charleson, surpris- 
ed at so extraordinary an exclamation. 

“You must know, sir, that my father had 
promised me a severe flogging the first time he 
knew of my having hurt any animal. My kind 
cousin Hannah told him the other day that I | 
had given in exchange for my little dancing 
mouse two Hogg’s Tales; and though she saw 
from my father’s manner that he understood 
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her differently, she never explained to him that 
she meant two books, called Hogg’s Tales. 
The mistake was not discovered till I had re- 
ceived my whipping. I thought all the while, 
it was a punishment for parting with my books 
so foolishly. But I don’t care; Hannah is weld 
paid for her trick.”’ 

‘‘T am sorry to see you influenced by such 
feelings, my little fellow,” said Mr. Charleson. 
‘‘A spirit of revenge is both wrong and un- 
manly. I cannot, however, regret that your 
cousin has received this severe lesson. I hope 
it will prove a caution to her against circulating 
false reports.” 

‘‘T did not say a word that was untrue,” 
muttered Hannah, in a sort of suppressed tone, 
as if half ashamed of offering any vindication of 
herself. 

‘** So it seems,’’ returned Mr. Charleson, ‘‘ but 
I hope you will remember that it is the ideas 
you seek to convey, not the words you utter, 
which constitutes falsehood.” 

‘*T will go home and tell my father and mother 
how I have been treated,’’ cried Hannah, im- 
patiently. As she spoke, she broke the string 
of a beautiful pearl necklace, which she had 
twisted round her fingers during this agitating 
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scene; and the beads rolled all over the floor. 
The most active in gathering up the scattered 
gems was Amelia Banks, whom Hannah had 
so lately tried to deprive of that pearl above all 
price,—a good name. With graceful courtesy, 
the gentle girl offered the beads she had gath- 
ered up; the culprit raised her eyes with the 
intention of thanking her; but when she saw 
the kind expression of Amelia’s countenance, 
she withdrew them again with a look of shame, 
and burst into tears. Amelia drew Hannah’s 
arm gently within hers, and led her out of the 
room. 

‘** Do good to those who despitefully use and 
persecute you,’ said our Saviour; and here we 
see this sweet girl acting up to the sublime 
precept, in a manner that would make the cold- 
est heart in love with virtue.” As Mr. Charle- 
son said this, James, whose faults had arisen 
from a neglected education, rather than froma 
bad disposition, seemed to struggle with his 
feelings a moment, and then said, “I will try 
to follow her example. I will go home with my 
cousin.” Mr. Charleson warmly expressed his 
approbation, and James went away convinced 
that a mild and forgiving spirit is truly sublime 
and beautiful. 
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THE EAGLE AND THE EARTHQUAKE. 


BY MISS DIX. 


Aw Eagle had built her nest on the highest 
cliff of Cayambée, and there in that solitary 
region maintained her sovereignty unrivalled 
through successive years. She had no neigh- 
bour, no friend. She sat companionless m her 
grandeur ; having long since banished by her 
violence all individuals of her species who would 
have consorted with her. From her rocky 
height she regarded inferior things and humbler 
beings with contempt; and she said in her 
pride, ‘ Lo, all nature is subservient to my will; 
yon far-rolling ocean, which, in tireless fury, 
lashes the rock-bound coast, seeks vainly ar 
approach to my domains: the rapid streams, 
which rush in wild torrents through the vallies, 
turn murmuring aside from my possessions: 
yea, even the towering trees, the monarchs of 
the forests, strive in vain to raise themselves to 
equality with me; the thunder roars and re- 
echoes, and the forked lightning scathes and 
burns far beneath me. I dwell in power, and 
I dwell in safety. Rain, hail, and snow, cast 
their treasures at my feet; the whirlwind and 
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the tornado destroy the strength and beau- 
ty of man, but they herm me not. The flames 
of the volcano burst not here; its torrents of 
burning lava cannot overwhelm my tower. The 
first rays of the rising sun are visible to my eye 
alone. I only can pursue him from the portals 
of aurora, till his brightness is veiled by the 
mantle of night: yea, when he attains his me- 
ridian height, I soread my wings and rejoice in 
the rays of his inner courts.” 

Thus sang Cayambée’s proud Eagle, and the 
echoing rocks sent back the notes of her chant. 
Suddenly a low trembling sound passed by. 
‘The winds,” she said in scorn, ‘‘ the incon- 
stant winds are presuming to mount here.” A 
roaring, awful noise came like the tumult of 
many waters, when the sea girds on his armour 
of strength. The haughty bird flapped her 
wings in defiance, but the unseen enemy ad- 
vanced : the Earthquake strode beneath, through 
the chambers of the mountain, and his step 
caused the ancient foundations of Cayambée to 
tremble. Even the lofty pinnacle, the eagle’s 
fortress, acknowledged his presence, and bowed 
its head. The mighty sovereign of the rock 
quailed on her throne: another pause,—on- 
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ward strode the Earthquake,—and in his train 
followed fear, destruction, and death. The 
earth tossed and rolled like the sea; the sea 
itself receded and gathered into mountain 
heaps: the trees bowed, and were uprooted : 
the thunder, and the whirlwind, and the torna- 
do, were silent, and the lightning hid itself. 
The high rocks, whose foundations were laid 
of old, tottered and fell; deep chasms swallowed 
them, and their places were known no more. 
The triumphal song of Cayambée’s Eagle was 
ty. changed to wailing, and her wail was lost in the 
~~ low moan of death; for her strong refuge was 
| laid low, her might and glory was passed away. 

Wise are the words of the ancient sage, 
‘Pride goeth before destruction, and a haughty 
spirit before a fall.” 
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Answer to Riddle, page 255. 
A Shadow. 


Answer to Enigma, page 270. 
Books ; because they are all ¢itled. 


Answer to Charade, page 321. 
Just-ice. 
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A MOTHER’S LULLABY. 


Jehovah bless thee, my fair babe ! 

In thy sweet innocence reclining— 
Kind angels guard thee, child of love ! 

Thy mother’s arm, so fondly twining 
Thy tiny form, will cradle thee 

Till morning beams come softly shining. 


My fairest, sweetest, and first born ! 
Thy father’s on the dark blue sea— 
Ah! dreams he not, my darling boy, 
In this still hour of thee and me, 
While o’er the waves his tall ship sails 
To distant shores of Araby ? 


God grant that, for thy sake and mine, 
Homeward he soon may come again, 

To guard thee well, and see thee grow, 
Like mountain-pine in lowly glen,— 

Till thou canst stand, in honest pride, 
A man among thy fellow men. 


Sleep on, my gentle babe, sleep on! 
’T is mother sings thy lullaby : 
While thy calm slumber, through the night 
She watches with her tearful eye. 
God send on every balmy breeze 
To thee some blessing from on high! 
Boston. P.B. 
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ALI PACHA. 


In October 1809 Lord Byron and Mr. Hob- 
house made a visit to Ali Pacha, then in reality 
the sovereign of Albania. They were accom- 
panied by their dragoman, or interpreter, (for 
they were unable to converse in the language 
of Ali Pacha,) and their secretary. When the 
strangers were conducted to the presence of 
Ali Pacha, he was in a large room, very hand- 
somely furnished, having a marble cistern and 
a fountain of pure water in the middle. The 
* room was floored with Dutch tiles—a sort of 
coarse but polished porcelain, not unlike our 
dinner plates in common use, though thicker 
and stronger. 

It is contrary to etiquette, that is, to the polite 
ceremony of behaviour, for a Turkish Pacha to 
rise from his seat to receive strangers. His 
seat is either a rich cushion laid upon a carpet, 
or adivan. The divan is a deep bench raised 
a few inches from the floor, and stuffed and 
covered. Moveable seats or chairs are not used 
among the Turks. When Lord Byron and Mr. 
Hobhouse entered Ali Pacha’s room of audi- 
ence, he contrived to be standing, which was 
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intended as a mark of great respect to his vis- 
iters. He immediately seated himself, and re- 
quested them to sit near him. 

Ali Pacha was a short man, about five feet 
five inches in height. He had a very pleasing 
countenance. His beard was net shaven off, 
but was long and white, “and such a one as 
any other Turk would have been proud of; 
though he, who was more taken up with his 
guests than himself, did not continue looking 
at it, nor smelling and smoothing it, as is usu- 
ally the custom of his countrymen, to fill up the 
pauses of conversation. He was not very mag- 
nificently dressed, except that his high turban, 
composed of many small rolls, was of fine gold 
muslin, and his attaghan, or long dagger, was 
studded with brilliants,”’ or diamonds. 

Ali Pacha told the English travellers he re- 
garded them as his children, and made himself 
quite agreeable to them; being in excellent 
humor, and laughing frequently, a very uncom- 
mon circumstance in the behaviour of a Turk. 
Instead of having his room crowded with the 
officers of his court, which is very much the 
custom of the Pachas and other great men, he 
was attended only by five or six young persons, 
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magnificently dressed in the Albanian habit, 
and having their hair flowing down their backs ; 
these brought in the refreshments--coffee, sweet- 
meats, and pipes. The last were changed three 
times, as is the custom when particular honor 
to guests is intended. 

On the evening of the next day, the visit to 
Ali Pacha was repeated, and the visiters were 
received in another room, more splendid than 
the first, though it contained no fountain. Ali 
Pacha was as polite as on the former occasion. 
He asked them what had induced them to travel 
in Albania. They answered, the desire to see 
so great a man as himself. ‘Aye,’ returned 
he, “did you ever hear of me in England ?”’ 
Lord B. and Mr. Hobhouse assured him he was 
much talked of in England; and this proof of 
his importance seemed to gratify him. 

On the Sunday following they paid his High- 
ness, (so was he styled,) their last visit. They 
told him they intended to pass into the Morea, 
the ancient Peloponnessus. -Ali Pacha told them 
their road was infested with robbers, but that 
he had military stations along the way, and he 
would give them orders to take, as guards, 
from any of those stations, as many soldiers as 
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should be necessary for their protection; and 
would also give them a letter of introduction to 
his son, Veli, the Pacha of Morea. 

Their Albanian servant, Vasilly, being at the 
door, the Pacha gave leave to his guests to re- 
tain him in their service, and had the man 
called in. Vasilly approached the Pacha in the 
manner of the country, with his hand upon his 
left breast, and answered all his highness’s 
questions readily, and very respectfully. ‘‘ Why, 
Vasilly,” said Ali, ‘‘did you wait to be sum- 
moned? You might have comein. You know 
Iam glad to see you. Attend these strangers 
wherever they go. See that they have what- 
ever they want ;”’ and then smiling, as if in jest, 
he added, “‘ Remember, if any accident hap- 
pens to them, you will lose your head.’”’ He 
then requested the gentlemen to inform him by 
letter how they prospered on their journey; 
which they promised to do, and then took their 
leave. 


Ali was born at Tepellené, in Upper Alba- 
nia, in 1750. His father was a Pacha of two 
tails ; that is, a pacha not of the highest rank, 
but one entitled to carry a banner with two 
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horse-tails : the highest order carry three. Alli, 
when young, was Ali Bey. Bey is the title of 
a Pacha’s son. Vasilly remembered, when 
himself was a boy, to have seen Ali Bey in his 
father’s cottage, with his jacket out at elbows; 
so mean was his condition. He had come 
down from:Tepellené in the night, with certain 
followers, to carry off the flocks from the villa- 
ges below. 

By degrees he became master of several vil- 
lages, and some money; and he payed his fol- 
lowers by plunder; for he was then only a great 
freebooter, or robber. In time, Ali got money 
enough to buy a pachalic ; and then he made 
war upon the neighbouring Pachas, and con- 
quered them; and his followers increased, and 
so did his conquests, and the fear of him spread 
through all Europen Turkey. His dominions 
at length extended almost to the borders of 
Dalmatia north, to the gulf of Corinth south ; 
and from the Ionian sea across Greece almost 
to Attica. 


By a firman, (that is, a decree and order of 


the Emperor,) he was made a Pacha of three 
tails, and though he sometimes furnished troops 
to the porte, paid little regard to that power. 
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One effect of Ali Pacha’s government was, that 
he became sole despot in his dominions. He 
n compelled inferior chiefs to cease from their 
S petty wars. Before his time, the woods and 
hills were haunts of robbers, whom he compel- 


e _ led to disperse; some he forced to return to 
n : honest occupations, and against others he pro- 
s- | ceeded with signal punishment,--hanging, burn- 
"ing, and beheading twenty or thirty at a time. 
il. a In 1810 he was absolute lord of fifty small pro- 
. 3 vincees ; all these being under the dominion of a 
at | barbarian, who could neither read nor write, 
ey " except his own signature. 
de @ Ali’s severity to robbers was useful. He 
yn- | made the country comparatively safe to manu- 
nd —_ facturers and merchants, enabling people to 
ad 3 travel and convey goods in security from one 
ns q place toanother. He built bridges over rivers ; 
of 4 raised causeways over marshes; laid openroads ; 
th; | adorned the country and the towns with new 


1ost & buildings ; and in many respects acted the part 
ofa wise and good prince. 


rof | Ali Pacha’s work was all done gratis, He 
ree | had several places of residence in his domin- 
ops ~ ions; and his kitchens and stables were fur- 


nished with servants and horses wherever he 
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chose to abide. Bread, meat, fruits, and vege- 
tables, were furnished in the same way; and 
wherever he and his retinue appeared, it was 
at the expense of the country around. The 
families of robbers, whom he executed, afforded 
him male and female slaves ; but so many bene- 
fits seemed to flow from his plans, that the Al- 
banians honored and were proud of him, not- 
withstanding his cruelty and oppressiveness. 
Ali had two sons, Veli and Muctar. The 
former purchased the pachalic of the Morea; 
Muctar served as general of Ali’s armies. He 
married the daughter of Ibrahim Pacha, who 
afterwards became Ali’s most powerful and de- 
tested enemy. Ali loved his daughter-in-law, 
and once gave a terrible proof of it. He paid 
her a visit and found her weeping. He in- 
quired, ‘‘ What,disturbs you?’ She answered, 


_* Muctar no longer loves me.” ‘‘ Whom does 


he prefer to you?’”’ asked Ali. The wife of 
Muctar named fifteen beautiful ladies of Joan- 
nina, whom her husband might prefer to her. 
The same night these ladies were all seized in 
their houses, and forcibly conveyed to the Pa- 
cha’s palace. Thence they were hurried to 
the lake upon which Joannina stands, tied up 
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in sacks, and thrown into the weter. This 
cruelty to females is very uncommon in Turkey. 

Ali ended his days by a violent death. When 
he was nearly eighty years of age he was stran- 


gled or beheaded by order of the Emperor. 
New-York. FE. R. 


CHARADE. 


My first is what all little girls are ; 
My second is a leader of armies ; 
PY And my whole is what most boys are full of. 


4 CONUNDRUMS. 


i. Why is an unsuccessful candidate at an election like 
winter stockings ? 

2. Why is a guinea, worn smooth, like a prime minister in 
disgrace ? 

3. Why is the French army like a marvellous story ? 
4. Why are Indiamen more fortunate than other vessels ? 
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THE WEEK’S PROBATION. 


BY MISS L. BANCROFT. 


{Continued from Vol. II, page 198.] 


‘‘ How it pours,” said Catharine, walking to 
the window. ‘Shall I walk toschool, mother?” 
‘*Why not?” replied her brother. ‘I hope 
you are not one of the delicate affected things 
that go mincing through the streets, as if they 
were too fine to be looked at by common peo- 


ple. What harm can a little rain do you any 


more than me? and here I go dash through the © 
mud—so good morning.” 
“ Mother,”’ asked Catharine again, “shall I 
walk to school?” . 
‘Why not, my dear, as your brother asked? ~ 
Protected by your India-rubbers, cloak, and ~ 
umbrella, I think you could bide the pelting of © 
a more pitiless storm than this.’ Still Catha- | 
rine stood at the window. 4 
“TI wish you would let me ride, mother. | 
Almost all the girls do.© Even Emma Drayton | 
does; and you say her father manages her well.” 
‘She has a feeble constitution, and requires 
to be guarded from any unnecessary exposure.” | 
‘Don’t you remember, mother, what a cold | 
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I caught the last time I walked to school in a 
rain ¢” 

‘Don’t you remember that you forgot to wear 
your India-rubbers? But you had better get 
ready; for if you stand arguing the point much 
> longer, you will certainly be late at school, and 
may lose your temper. If the storm increases 
~ in violence, I shall send for you; if not, I shalt 
" not be afraid to have you walk home.” Thus 
'_ admonished, Catharine put on her eloak and 
India-rabbers, and left the house. As she was 
carefully picking her way through the dirty 
streets, and guarding her clothes from the mud, 
» Caroline Edwards passed her in a carriage. 
~ ‘There she goes, riding, as I knew she would,” 
thought Catharine; ‘‘now how she will tease 
me, and wonder J don’t ride! Ifit were not for 
that, I should not care much whether I walked 
> or not.” Catharine reached the school-room 
> before Miss Broadhurst, and found a few of the 
) scholars assembled in the room. Caroline Ed- 
wards was talking to them with great earnest- 
ness, and exclaimed, as our heroine entered, 
‘‘Here she comes, just as I said she would, rain 
dripping in torrents from her umbrella, India- 
rubbers covered with mud, and cheeks as blue 
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as indigo. Well, I think you must have had a 
comfortable walk!’’ Catharine was prepared 
for this attack, and wisely kept silent. 

**I say,’’ continued Caroline, ‘‘ you don’t 
know what a ridiculous figure you cut. There 
you were, paddling along with your heavy India- 
rubbers, holding your clothes up above your 
ankles, for all the world like a washer-woman. 
I could not help jaughing when I saw you. 
And then, too, with that old bonnet on, that I 
should not think had seen the light for two 
years.” And Caroline burst into a laugh, in 
which some of the girls could not help joining. 

‘Catharine,’ said Emma, ‘‘ do come to the 
fire; here is room enough for you by me.” 
‘No, thank you,” she replied, in a low tone; 


and she walked to her desk and busied herself fe 
with her lesson in history. ‘If it were not for |~ 


her visit to ‘Cousin Julia,’ what a passion she 


would be in!’ whispered Caroline, to one of her | 


companions; “but I will soon make her angry, 


for all her good resolutions, as she calls them. | 
I made a bet she would not go, and I will win © 
it. For my part,” she continued, in an audible | 
voice, ‘‘I think that people who can’t afford to | 


ride, should stay at home in such weather. 


— — —, at. i. 
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Don’t you wonder any one can be willing to be 
seen in the street in such a plight ?”’ 

‘You had better take care what you say be- 
fore me,” returned Louisa Howard, laughing ; 
“‘T rode to-day, to be sure, because I have not 
been very well lately; but my mother com- 
monly prefers I should walk, if it does not pour 
violently : she says it strengthens the constitu- 
tion ; and that children who don’t go out in all 
weathers are sickly, and can’t bear any thing.” 
‘* My father says,” observed Emma, ‘‘ that he 
wishes he dared to let me be out in all kinds 
of weather ; he is quite unhappy, he has to take 
such care of me.” 

‘* My mother says,” said Caroline, drawing 
herself up, with a very vain, conceited air, 
‘that she does not choose I should ever be 
taken for a poor person’s child. I should not 
think Mrs. Bennet would like to have Catharine 
look so. I think it a shame she should make 
her wear that old bonnet.” Catharine could no 
longer listen in silence. The ridicule cast on 
herself she had borne with a patience that as- 
tonished every one; but she felt she had a right 
to resent the manner in which Caroline spoke 
of her mother. ‘‘ My mother knows best, Miss 
4 
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Edwards, what is proper for me to wear; and I 
think the bonnet good enough for a stormy day. 
I am willing to walk, if she prefers it, even if 
you do think I look like a washer-woman.” 
Had Catharine stopped here, all would have 
been well; but she grew warm as she spoke, 
and went on. ‘ Nobody can have a better mo- 
ther than I have, and I think it a pity you 
have not as good a one to teach you how to 
behave.”” The moment the words were uttered, 
she felt she had done the very thing which had 
most annoyed her in her ill-mannered school- 
mate,—she had spoken in a disrespectful man- 
ner of her mother; and sincerely did she wish 
to recall the words. 

‘** There !”’ cried Caroline, exultingly, for she 
had not sufficient delicacy of feeling to regard 
the allusion to her mother, “there! did I not 
tell you I would rouse Miss Meekness?”’ ‘‘I 
am sure she has not spoken in a passion yet,” 
said Catharine’s fast friend Louisa; “ and this 
I can tell you—that I would rather be ten 
times as passionate as Catharine is, than such 
a little, mean, teasing, malicious creature as 
you are. You say she is a fire-brand; mis- 
chief-maker is full as good a name for you.” 
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What answer Caroline would have returned we 


cannot say; for, just at that moment, Emma 
Drayton, the peace-maker, as she was called, 
said, ‘ Miss B. is just getting out of a carriage 
at the door;” and every young lady instantiy 
went to her seat, and silence reigned in the 
apartment. 

‘Tam late this morning,” said their teacher ; 
“TI was too unwell to walk, and have been 
detained, waiting for a carriage ; there was a 
mistake made in sending for it ; it went to the 
wrong house. I account for my want of punc- 
tuality, as I cannot reasonably expect you to 
be remarkable for any virtue which you see me 
slight. We must now, by our uncommon dili- 
gence, make up the time lost by my detention 
at home.’’ Catharine’s desk still remained at 
Miss Broadhurst’s side, and she felt no disposi- 
tion to remove it to its old place. Her un- 
guarded remark to Caroline Edwards had 
shown her her own weakness, and how much 
her feelings yet were at the command of others. 
An unkind remark, a warm joke, might, she 
was aware, destroy the equilibrium which had 
been so roughly shaken; but she well knew 
that no one would offer to disturb her whilst so 
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neat Miss Broadhurst. She was confident that 
Caroline would seek an opportunity to renew 
the conversation, and she resolved not to stop 
a moment in the school-room after Miss Broad- 
hurst left it. Even at recess she remained in 
her seat, and when Miss Broadhurst advised 
her to join her companions in the unfurnished 
room, in which they amused themselves at re- 
cess in stormy weather, she shook her head, 
and said she was afraid to go. ‘Of what, 
Catharine ? There is no danger of taking cold.” 
“IT know it, ma’am; but I have had a little dif- 
ficulty already with one of the girls, and said 
something I am sorry for.” 

“You are very wise. If you always are as 
cautious to avoid danger, you will soon break 
yourself of your bad habits. I have no opinion 
of the courage that leads one into danger 
merely for the pleasure of coming off victori- 
ous. Resist temptation steadily, when neces- 
sarily exposed to it, but do not throw yourself 
in the way of it.’’ Catharine had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing Caroline Edwards drive off some 
moments before the usual hour of dismission ; 
and soon after, as the storm had not increased, 
she walked home. 


[To be continued. | 
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THE GLOW-WORM. 
Trauslated from the German of C. Schmidt. 


On the evening of a fine summer’s day, dur- 
ing which the heat had been oppressive and 
almost stifling, a poor widow, named Maria, 
was seated near the open window. Her mel- 
ancholy gaze rested on the fine orchard around 
her cottage, where she had been all day en- 
gaged in mowing the grass and gathering it 
into heaps. The new hay filled the air with 
refreshing fragrance. ‘Twilight still lingered 
in the west, and the moon had risen in the 
cloudless sky. As the bright beams fell on the 
neat cottage floor, they gave a distinct image 
of the window, with its small round glass, and 
the fluttering foliage of a vine which grew 
around it. Little Ferdinand, Maria’s only son, 
scarcely six years old, leaned against the open 
window. The brown curls that shaded his in- 
nocent face, his snow-white shirt, and his little 
scarlet vest, all equally illumined by the clear 
light of the moon, formed a charming picture. 
His poor mother had seated herself for repose 
after the fatigues of the day ; but her mind was 
so full of trouble, that grief proved even strong- 
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er than hunger and weariness ; and she scarce- 
ly tasted her frugal supper of bread and milk. 
Her affliction made the little boy very sad; 
and when he saw that instead of eating, she 
did nothing but weep, he too laid down his 
spoon, and left the bowl nearly as full as it 
was when he received it. 

Maria had been a widow only a few months. 
Her husband, who was one of the worthiest 
young men in the village, had, by industry and 
frugality, gained nearly enough to purchase 
the cottage in which they lived, and the pretty 
little enclosure around it. When he bought 
the land, it yielded nothing but grass ; but he 
planted an orchard, which already began to pro- 
duce fine fruit. He chose Maria for his wife, 
though she was a poor orphan, with no other 
inheritance than good principles and a good 
education. She was considered the most mod- 
est, the most industrious, and the best inform- 
ed girl in the village. This affectionate couple 
lived together a few years in the most happy 
union ; but James died suddenly, of an epi- 
demic fever then raging in the neighbourhood. 
Maria, by watching constantly over her hus- 
band, caught the same disease, and came very 
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near losing her life. The expenses attendant 
upon lingering illness embarrassed their affairs 
considerably ; and, to make matters. worse, the 
widow was threatened with being driven from 
her humble home. 

Her husband had, for a long time, worked for 
arich farmer, who placed such a high value 
on his industry and integrity, that he offered to 
lend him six hundred francs, to purchase a 
little farm, on condition that he paid a sixth 
part every year, either in money or labour. 
James had been very punctual in his payments ; 
and at the time of his death he owed only one 
hundred francs. All this Maria knew perfectly 
well. But the rich farmer died of the prevailing 
disorder, and left his property to a son-in-law, 
who found among his papers an obligation for 
six hundred francs, signed by James. This 
man, having no knowledge of the agreement 
that had been made, demanded payment of the 
whole sum. ‘The poor widow was astonished. 
She assured him that her husband had paid the 
debt, little by little, until only one hundred 
francs remained due. But her protestations 
were in vain; the young man knew nothing 
about her excellent character, and he believed 
that she wilfully told him a falsehood. 
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The affair was carried into court; and as 
Maria was unable to prove her assertions, she 
was condemned to pay the whole sum. The 
poor woman owned nothing in the world but 
her cottage, and little bit of ground ; and these 
were to be taken from her and sold. In vain 
did she kneel and weep before the heir ; in vain 
did little Ferdinand kneel down by her side, 
and mix his prayers and tears with hers: she 
was told that the house must be sold to the 
highest bidder. It was only an hour before 
she had finished her hard work in the orchard, 
that the widow was informed, by one of her 
neighbors, that the sale would take place the 
next day. The thoughts of being turned out 
of her peaceful dwelling so suddenly, entirely 
overcame her. She seated herself by the win- 
dow, now looking up imploringly to the bright 
heavens, and now weeping bitterly, as her eyes 
rested on her little destitute child. For some 
time a melancholy silence reigned in that once 
happy cottage. ‘Oh, have I then cut the 
grass in our orchard for the last time ?”’ thought 
the unfortunate woman: “are the prunes I 

gathered to-day for my Ferdinand, the last 
fruit I shall ever give him from the trees his 
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father took so much pains to plant and culti- 
vate? Perhaps this night is the last we shall 
be allowed to pass under our roof. Tomorrow 
at this hour, all will belong to another! God 
only knows where we shall find shelter !”’ 
Unable to bear these thoughts in silence, 
she sobbed aloud. Little Ferdinand, who had 
till then stood still and mournful, went up close 
to his mother, and joining his tears with hers, 
he said, ‘‘Mamma, do not cry so! Have you 
forgotten what dear papa said to us, just before 
he died? ‘Do not weep so,’ he said; ‘ God is 
the father of widows and orphans. When you 
are in trouble, pray to Him and he will help 
you. He said so, mamma; and is it not 
true?’ ‘Yes, my dear boy, it is true,” re- 
plied his wretched mother. ‘‘ Well then,” 
said the little one, ‘‘what makes you cry all 
the time? Pray to God, and he will help us. 
Oh, I well remember when papa went into the 
forest to cut wood, and I went with him; if I 
had need of any thing, if 1 was hungry, or got 
a splinter in my foot, I never cried long about 
it; I went directly to papa; and immediately 
he laid aside his axe, and gave me bread, or 
took the thorn from my foot. If God is our 
father, why do we not ask him to help us?” 
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‘“My dear son, you are right,” answered 
the widow, as she folded him tenderly to her 
heart. Kneeling down, she joined her hands 
and looked up to heaven; the young Ferdi- 
nand knelt by her side, and joined his little 
hands in prayer. The moon shone serenely 
on this beautiful sight, and made the tears of 
the widow and orphan glisten like liquid pearls. 
As the mother prayed, the boy repeated her 
words: ‘Our Father, who art in heaven, have 
pity upon an unhappy mother and her child. 
Thou hast promised to hear those who call 
upon thee in time of trouble. Do not suffer 
the injustice of man to drive us from our hum- 
ble home! Do not permit a poor little orphan 
to be deprived of his rightful inheritance. Or 
if thou, in thy wisdom, seest that it is best for 
us to be thus afflicted, provide for us some 
shelter in this wide earth, which all belongs to 
thee; and strengthen my heart, that it may 
not break, when I take my last look of the 
home where I have been so happy.”’ 

Sobs interrupted her voice, and she could 
not utter another word. ‘The tears flowed 
thick and fast as she continued silently looking 
toward heaven. 
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For a minute or two little Ferdinand remain- 


ed on his knees, waiting for his mother to con- 
tinue her prayer; but suddenly he jumped up, 
and pointing at something, he exclaimed, ‘‘Ah, 
mamma, mamma, what is that? See a little fly- 
ing star close by the window! Now it has 
come into the room. How bright itis! Ah, 
now it is upon the ceiling. What a wonderful 
thing !” 

‘It is a glow-worm,” said his mother; “ in 
the day time it is a small insect, which you 
would pass by without stopping to look at it; 
but in the evening it gives light.” 

‘* May I catch him?” asked the little one; 
‘Will he hurt me? Won’t he burn my finger 
with his light?” 

** You need not be afraid of getting burnt,” 
answered Maria with a faint smile: ‘‘ You may 
try to catch him, that you may look at him; 
but you must be very careful not to do him 
any harm. God has enabled him to give this 
beautiful light; and we must not hurt any ot 
His creatures.’ 

The delighted boy forgot that there was such 
a thing as trouble in the world. He could 
think of nothing but catching the pretty insect, 
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which continually flew away from his nimble 
fingers—now close to the floor, now high up 
on the wall, now upon the table, and now under 
the chair. But—what a pity !—just at the mo- 
ment when he had his hand over the glow- 
worm, it took refuge behind a heavy, moveable 
closet, which stood against the wall. Ferdi- 
nand laid down upon the floor, and peeped 
under the closet. ‘‘ Ah, I can see him plain 
enough !”’ he exclaimed: ‘‘ He lightens all the 
place where he tries to hide himself. I can 
even see the dust on the wall around him. He 
is as bright as a little moon. But I cannot 
reach him; my arms are not long enough.” 

‘‘ Have a little patience, my son,’’ said Ma- 
ria; “‘he will come out presently.” 

The boy waited a short time; then going 
up to his mother, he said, in a gentle, intreat- 
ing tone, ‘‘ Mamma, your arms are a great deal 
longer than mine. Will you be so good as to 
try to reach him? or will you just move the 
big closet a little, so that I can catch him?’ 
His mother did as he desired ; she moved the 
closet, and the child seized the bright insect. 
He held it carefully in his hand, and watched F 
it with more joy than ever a king felt in pos- |~ 
sessing a splendid diamond. 
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But another object occupied the widow’s 


7 a attention. When she moved the closet, she 
r i perceived that something which had been 
P caught between the furniture and the wall, fell 
r | upon the floor. As she took it up, she uttered 
e | aloud cry: ‘ Merciful Providence! Here are 


the papers for which I have so long searched 
d | in vain! I thought they had been destroyed by 
n @ the carelessness of strangers, while we were ill; 
e but now I can prove that my husband has re- 
n ally paid the sum so unjustly demanded of us, 
le Who would have thought of finding them be- 
ot ~ hind this old closet, which was in the house 
when we first bought it, and has never since 
a= been moved ?” 

2 She immediately lighted a candle, and ex- 


1g | amined the papers. When she found all the 
it- | accounts were exact, and the receipts signed 
al | __ by the rich farmer, she wept for very joy. 

to & In the eagerness of her delight, she clapped 
he — | her hands, and kissed her darling boy over and 
?” § over again: ‘“O Ferdinand,” she said, “let us 
he — thank our Heavenly Father that we are not 
ct. obliged to leave our happy home.” 

ed F “And I made you find the papers! didn’t 
os- | I?” exclaimed the little boy: ‘If I had not 
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have asked you to move that heavy closet, they 
might have staid there these hundred years !” 

For a moment, Maria was silent; then, as if 
struck with a sudden thought, she replied: 
‘*My child, God has done all this! At the 
very moment when we wept and prayed to Him 
for help, this brilliant insect came to us—and 
his light guided us to where the lost papers 
were concealed. Yes, it is true that our Heav- 
enly Father governs all things, even the small- 
est. A holy Providence watches over us, and 
nothing happens by chance. Remember this 
as long as you live, and in the hour of adversity 
put your trust in God.” 

The widow did not close her eyes all that 
night. It was hardly daylight when she went 
to the house of the judge to show the papers, 
and prove the truth of what she had asserted. 
The heir of the rich farmer being called, the 
accounts were examined, and the signature of 
his father-in-law readily acknowledged. He 
apologized to the poor widow, for having dis- 
believed her solemn protestations, and seemed 
sorry for the trouble he had occasioned. The 
*‘udge said she had suffered so much and so 
undeservedly, that she ought to receive some 
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reparation for the injury done to her happiness 
and her character; and the young man ex- 
pressed the utmost readiness to do whatever 
was considered just. 

When the story of the glow-worm was told, 
the judge exclaimed, ‘‘ We must acknowledge - 
the finger of Divine Providence in this event. 
Truly God himself brought help to this poor 
woman, in the time of her greatest need.” 
‘* Yes,” replied the young man, ‘‘ God is assur- 
edly the father of the widow and the orphan. 
To atone for the sorrow I have caused, I will 
forgive the hundred francs that are still due. 
And my good woman, if you are ever in want, 
come to me, and J will assist you. I see plainly 
that God never forsakes those who put their 
trust in Him; and this confidence is worth 
more than all the riches in the world. Should 
my wife ever become a widow, and my children 
orphans, may our Heavenly Father protect 
them, as He has protected you.” 
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TO FRANCES ADELAIDE—ay inrayt, 


WITH A BIRTH-DAY PRESENT. 


Welcome, wondering, darling stranger ! 
To this glorious world of ours, 
Mayst thou be a joyous ranger, 

Thro’ its loveliest vales and bowers ! 


May thy foot, my gift encloses,* 
Lightly tread a lengthened way,— 

Sweet, with Pleasure’s richest roses, 
Bright, with Hope’s resplendent ray. 


Truth’s blue eyes be near to guide thee, 
Heaven, within them, beaming blest ; 
Love,—-the tenderest,—still beside thee, 


Bless thy waking—watch thy rest. 


Should the smile of Truth depart, love, 
Some bright Error blind thy sight, 

Bid thy little beating heart, love, 
Guide thy fairy feet aright. 


Precious wanderer! heed—oh! heed thee ! 
Mightier ones have vainly striven ;— 

Would each step, that heart may lead thee, 
Might be nearer, nearer Heaven! 


Sweet and gladsome be the glances, 
’Neath those opening eyelids, furled ; 
Welcome, welcome! dearest Frances ! 


To our bright and happy world! 
FLORENCE. 


* A little pair of shoes. 
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THE LITTLE WHITE LAMB AND THE 
LITTLE BLACK LAMB. 


Mary Foster is a kind little girl. She loves 
every thing; and when she sees any creature 
hurt, it makes her cry. Mary was a little baby, 
just big enough to sit between her mother’s 
feet; and her father bought her a little lamb. 
At first, she did not like the looks of the wool. 
She was afraid to put her fingers on the lamb’s 
back. The little lamb said ‘Baa! Baa!’’ and 
DA 
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Mary cried. She did not know that was the 
way little lambs talk. But very soon, Mary 
loved the lamb. When her brother George 
asked her, ‘‘ What is little Mary?’ she said, 
‘* Mawy is mother’s pet lamb.’”’ And when he 
asked her, ‘‘ What is the little lamb?” she said, 
** The lamb is Mawy’s friend.” 

Every night, the lamb sat beside her, when 
she ate her bread and milk; and she fed him 
with her little spoon. Sometimes, when she 
drew her little cart round the room, the lamb 
run after her; and then you don’t know how 
Mary would clap her hands and laugh. 

Nancy, the nurse, would laugh too; for she 
loved little Mary. 

Fvery day the little lamb grew bigger ; and 
every day the little girl grew bigger. One 
morning George led Mary out to the barn, and 
there she found two little baby lambs. One of 
them was a black lamb, and one was a white 
lamb. 

Mary ran into the house and told her nurse, 
Nancy, that her lamb had two baby lambs ; and 
one was black and the other white. Nancy 
was a black woman. She had a little boy 
named Thomas. George and Mary were 
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white children ; Thomas was a black boy. But 
Thomas loved George and Mary; and George 
and Mary loved Thomas. 

Nancy went out to the barn to see the lambs. 
And little Mary said, ‘‘ What makes one lamb 
white, and the other lamb black?” And Nan- 
cy told her, ‘‘God made the white lambs, and 
the black lambs ; and God loves them both.” 

Then Mary said, ‘‘I am my mother’s white 
lamb, and Thomas is Nancy’s black lamb; and 
God loves us both.” 

When they all went into the house, Nancy 
gave the little children a cake and an orange; 
and George and Mary said, ‘‘ Give Thomas one 
too.” 

When Mary was sleepy, Nancy took her in 
her arms and rocked her, and sung pretty sto- 
ries to her. 

The little girl said, ‘‘I love my father, and 
my mother, and Nancy, and George, and 
Thomas. I love you dearly, Nancy. You are 
very good to me. God loves George and 
Thomas and me, when we are good children. 
And God loves the little white lamb and the 
little black lamb, when they are good lambs. 
I suppose lambs are always good. But little 
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children are naughty sometimes. John Pratt 
struck little Thomas and called him Nigur; 
and that made me cry. God does not love 
John Pratt, because he is a naughty boy. My 
little white lamb loves the black lamb. But 
John Pratt struck good little Thomas, and 
called him names,” 

Then the little chatter-box put her arms 
round Nancy’s neck, and went tosleep. Nan- 
cy kissed Mary’s cheek, and covered her up all 
warm. 


A PUZZLE. 


WHAT IS THIS BOY? 


GOTTFRIED AND GRISELDE, 
THE TYROLESE LOVERS. 


I sEeLieve there is no country in the world 
where the people have so much simplicity and 
honesty as among the mountains of Tyrol, 
- which constitute a part of the Austrian empire. 
fe They are as open-hearted as little children, and 
“ like them are always disposed to say just what 
| they think; of course, they are not what fash- 


4 ionable people would call polite; but they are 
” what is far better, they are truly kind-hearted 


é and affectionate. 
_ _ Griselde was the eldest child of poor Tyrolese 
3 peasants. Had you seen her with her coarse 


. clothes, helping her father and brothers in their 


> laborious work, you would not think she could 
be happy; but the little bird flying from flower 
to flower, singing merrily to the sunshine all 
») day long, and at night dropping into her peace- 
» ful nest, had not a lighter heart than this Ty- 
> rolese maiden. Her father, and her brothers, 
- and her sister Franzchen, all loved her dearly ; 
> and sometimes, when they were all at work to- 


4 gether in the field, her companions would sing 
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songs about another person who was not her 
brother, and make the damsel blush. Their 
mother was dead; and every day you might 
see fresh flowers twined around the simple 
wooden cross at the head of her grave. At 
evening twilight, the father always walked 
thither with head uncovered, and a chaplet in 
his hand, leading his younger children, while 
the older ones followed. They all knelt around 
the grave, and offered prayers for her who had 
gone to the world of spirits ; then rising, they 
sprinkled holy water over the mound, and 
covered it with flowers. This beautiful cus- 
tom is daily observed in every Tyrolese canton. 

Once, early in the spring, when nothing but 
a few violets could be found to mix with their 
evergreen wreaths, the sound of a bagpipe sud- 
denly startled them, as they were returning from 
their sacred pilgrimage to a parent’s grave. 
Griselde hung down her head and blushed, but 
joy was in her heart; and when her roguish 
sister Jeaned forward and peeped up archly into 
her face, she could not help smiling. The bag- 
pipe announced the return of the young men 
of the village, who, during the cold, dreary win- 
ter, had let themselves out to herdsmen on the 
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high mountains, to tend their cattle and flocks. 
In a few moments, all the villagers collected 
together, and went out with songs and dances 
to meet their returning friends. They soon 
came in sight of the party, marching to the 
merry sound of the bagpipe. Griselde instantly 
singled out young Gottfried, the best and most 
graceful of them all; and when she saw that he 
turned eagerly toward her, the moment he had 
embraced his mother, she did not, like a little 
coquette, try to conceal the delight she felt; but 
frankly giving him her hand, she told him how 
glad she was to see him again. 

It was soon agreed among the villagers that 
a dance should be held by moonlight on the 
green, in honor of the young men’s return. 
Griselde and her sister hastened home to ex- 
change their working dress for the simple but 
picturesque costume worn on holidays. Scarlet 
worsted stockings gaily embroidered, a short 
green petticoat, a snow-white corset with 
sleeves, completed their dress. Griselde wore 
a bright scarlet ribbon round her head, and 
another round her waist, fastened behind in a 
long bow; Franzchen’s ribbons were a deep 
pink. It would have done your heart good to 
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have seen that dance on the green! Nobody 
thought whether her neighbour were better 
dressed, or danced more gracefully than her- | 
self; but innocent and gay as little children, 

they all gave themselves up to the enjoyment 

ofthe moment. The Tyrolese are naturally a 

hasty, animated people, and their dances are, 

like themselves, full of vivacity and vehemence; 

then the music is so brisk, so irregular, and so 

various, that the most nimble-footed find it dif- 7 
ficult to follow the measure. Griselde was a be 
happy girl that night. She danced every dance | © 
with Gottfried ; for the inhabitants of the 'Ty- ~ 
rol think it no harm openly to follow the dic- — 
tates of their guileless hearts. The girls all ~ 
agreed that she had the handsomest partner, — 
and they rejoiced in her happiness as if it had — 
been their own. Gottfried was a tall, vigorous | 
youth, with sparkling eyes, and long brown hair 

flowing over his shoulders, according to the | 
fashion of his country. His straw hat, covered 
with fine green silk, and bordered with ribbons 
of various colours, was fancifully ornamented 
with feathers. His stockings were richly em- 
broidered, and his light shoes were fastened | 
with scarlet ribbons. Thick mustaches shaded © 
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his lip, and gave a military expression to his 
manly countenance. 

When he saw Griselde’s ribbons, he smiled 
archly, but most affectionately. The very last 
time they had danced together, before he left 
the village, he told her that he liked scarlet 
better than any other colour; and all winter 
the gentle girl had risen an hour earlier than 
usual, to embroider braces for a neighbouring 
fair, and obtain her simple finery in return. 

The next day, when Griselde was milking 
her father’s cows, she heard somebody very 
near, whistling one of the wild and strangely 
beautiful songs, peculiar to her country. She 
turned and saw Gottfried close beside her. 
His gun slung at his back, his game-bag, his 
speaking trumpet, and the cramp-irons, made to 
climb steep, slippery rocks, all announced that 
he was about to hunt the wild chamois over the 
rugged mountains. A maiden nurtured in ease 
and luxury would have trembled at the risk he 
incurred ; but the strong-hearted young Tyro- 
lese exulted in her lover’s courage and agility ; 
she loved to be told that in all the country 
round Gottfried had no equal in this difficult 
and dangerous pastime. The bold hunter came 
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to ask a certain reward, if in twelve days he 
returned with a greater number of chamois 
than had ever been caught by the villagers in 
the same space of time ; and Griselde bashfully, 
but readily, gave him leave, under those cir- 
cumstance, to ask their parents’ consent to 
their marriage. 

Gottfried returned from the chase in great 
joy, for his success had been even beyond his 
hopes. Both the fathers agreed to his wishes. 
Money is little thought of among the primitive 
inhabitants of the Tyrol; a little piece of land 
and a few head of cattle constitute their simple 


wealth; and these they well knew would soon 
be obtained by the young man’s industry and 


energy. 

But, according to the custom of their nation, 
they wished to put the strength of his attach- 
ment to the test; and therefore told him that 
he must earn his wife, by going to Vienna, and 
selling various productions in the market. The 
archduchess Elizabeth, who was much beloved 
by the Austrian people, had collected a great 
number of beautiful cows at Schonbrunn, and 
taken the strange fancy of milking them with 
her own princely hands. Hearing the Tyrolese 
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much praised for their expertness in this busi- 
ness, she sent into their cantons for a young 
herdsman to instruct her in the art. As Gott- 
fried was skilful in this, as well as most other 
things, it was agreed that he should be the 
lady’s teacher, as well as a travelling merchant. 

A Tyrolese never thinks of disobeying a 
parent’s wishes; and the lover, however reluc- 
tantly, made his preparations to depart. ‘A 
quantity of chamois-skins, fragrant leaves of 
Mountain Spike, (in the perfume of which the 
Asiatics take great delight,) and various wooden 
images and toys, which he himself had carved 
with curious workmanship, constituted his stock 
of merchandise. The day before he went, he 
came to bid Griselde farewell. In token of his 
constancy, he gave her the ribbons that adorned 
his hat, and placed near her heart the little 
flower called Forget-me-not. The maiden in 
return gave him her girdle, on which she had 
privately embroidered the initials of their names 
twined with a wreath of flowers. They parted 
with many tears, but full of hope that they 
should soon meet again in prosperity and hap- 
piness. Daylight had scarcely begun to peep 
over the hills, when Griselde heard the sound 
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of a bagpipe beneath her window, playing a 
mournful farewell tune. She and her sister 
dressed themselves hastily, and looked out ; 
but Gottfried was already gone. A bunch of 
flowers laid near the door-step was his parting 
gift. 

He arrived at Vienna safely, and the next 
day went to Schonbrunn. The princess was 
milking her cows, and for a few moments he 
stood in silence watching her. Then remem- 
bering how adroitly Griselde performed the 
business, he burst into a loud laugh, exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘ Get thee gone, thou awkward baggage ; 
why, thou wouldst not earn the salt to thy por- 
ridge.”” He then went to work and milked the 
whole herd in less time than the lady would 
have taken to milk a single cow. The arch- 
duchess was not offended with the untutored 
Tyrolese. She saw that he did not mean to be 
rude, but like a merry boy laughed loudly at 
what seemed funny, without any wrong inten- 
tions in the world. He showed the princess 
some of his carved work, which she praised 
very highly. Having selected several of the 
prettiest, she bade him name his price. She 
paid him considerably more than he had asked ; 
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he returned the surplus; ‘“ Nay, my good 
friend,’ said she, “I understood you differ- 
ently; you may keep the money;” but the 
young man insisted that there had been a mis- 
take, and that he would not take advantage 
of it. 

The princess was so much pleased with his 
honesty and skill, that she treated him with 
great attention, and consulted him about all 
her agricultural affairs. One day, she asked 
him to sing some of the national songs, and 
perform some of the best dances of his country, 
for the amusement of guests assembled at her 
house, Perceiving his attention was much at- 
tracted by the piano, she offered to play to him. 
He listened with great delight, and asked per- 
mission to examine the inside of the instrument. 
He studied the mechanism so intently, that the 
duchess said, laughingly, ‘‘Do you want to 
make one, Gottfried?’ ‘‘ Yes, I will make one 
for Griselde, when I go back to the Tyrol,” he 
replied. The company smiled; but the prin- 
cess had seen so much of his ingenuity, that 
she began to believe he could do any thing. 
She tried to persuade him to remain in her ser- 
vice, promising very liberal wages. But when 
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he told her that Griselde was his betrothed wife, 
and that his heart yearned for the mountains of 
Tyrol, she urged him no more. 

The autumn was now advancing, his mer- 
chandise was all sold, and his promised term of 
service had expired. The princess sent a piece 
of white crape for Griselde’s bridal dress, and 
a pretty wreath of rose-buds and lillies-of-the 
valley for her hair. To Gottfried she gave 
twenty or thirty volumes, consisting of the Bi- 
ble, The Lives of the Saints, books of Travels, 
Geographies, &c. ‘‘They tell me,” said she, 
‘that every Tyrolese must have his little library 
when he goes to housekeeping. ’Tis a good 
custom. I hope these will do you much good, 
and often remind you of Elizabeth.” The 
young man was deeply affected by her kind- 
ness; as he bade her farewell, his heart swelled 
more than he ever thought it could, when he 
was about to return to his beloved native land. 
He had not proceeded far, however, before his 
wonted cheerfulness returned, and his clear, 
sonorous voice might be heard resounding 
among the hills. The little treasure he carried 
with him seemed to him a mine of wealth; and 
when he thought of Griselde his heart was full 
of love and hope. 
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It was late at night when he arrived at his 
native village. At midnight the maiden was 
awaked by the sound of a bagpipe, and her 
lover’s pleasant voice beneath the window. 
She did not go out to meet him; but she and 
her sister answered him with the song of wel- 
come, which her countrymen were wont to sing 
when their friends returned from afar. 

On the third day, the damsel’s hand was 
formally solicited ; and, according to their cus- 
tom, a festival was kept in honor of the occa- 
sion. Gottfried’s father, dressed in his best 
suit, and adorned with ribbons, came to the 
house of Griselde’s father; his younger sons 
followed, each bearing a basket of presents,— 
one containing honey-comb, another fragrant 
herbs, another filled with fruit, and another 
with delicious cakes, made by his fair daughter 
Roschen. All the family rose to salute him. 
‘“Welcome, my friend!” said the damsel’s fa- 
ther; ‘‘What brings thee among us?” ‘Let 
me speak to thy daughter,” replied the visiter. 
Then kissing Griseide’s forehead, he said, 
‘God bless thee, lovely girl, who remindest me 
of the days of my youth. My son loves thee. 


?”? 


Wilt thou make my declining years happy? 
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The modest maiden was too much confused 
to reply ; but her father answered, ‘‘ My daugh- 
ter loves thy son.”” ‘Then Gottfried approach- 
ed, laying the fruits of his industry at the feet 
of his future father. The old man raised him 
with a kiss, calling him his adopted son. Then, 
for the first time, Griselde gave him a kiss, in 
token that she accepted him for her husband. 
Franzchen and Réschen sang a song of con- 
gratulation; and when all had shared the sim- 
ple repast of bread, cheese, fresh butter, goat’s 
milk, and Brixen wine, the brothers escorted 
the bridegroom home with songs and flutes. 
When the wedding day arrived, the whole 
village rejoiced in the event, as if they had 
all belonged to one family. The young men 
formed a procession to escort Gottfried to the 
house of his bride; and as the distance was 
considerable, they beguiled the way by now 
and then stopping to join in a merry dance. 
When they reached Griselde’s abode, all the 
musicians played the marriage song. 

Then the whole procession moved toward 
the church; the musicians first, the young vil- 
lagers next, and lastly the bride and bride- 
groom, with their relatives. Griselde, in her 
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neat white dress, with the simple wreath around 
her head, and*a nosegay, presented by Gott- 
fried, placed near her heart, looked exceedingly 
modest and pretty. Her oldest brother walked 
by the bridegroom’s side, and Roschen was her 
bridemaid. 

A devout silence was preserved for some 
time after they entered the church; and then 
the service began; but before the priest pro- 
nounced the nuptial benediction, the young 
couple knelt before their parents, and asked 
their blessing. Gottfried saw the tears in his 
mother’s eyes when she blest his young wife. 
When they returned home, and all had wished 
them joy, the bride’s father arose and offered 
a prayer for their happiness and prosperity. 
The old man’s voice trembled, when he prayed 
that his daughter might make as good a wife 
as he had found in her dear mother, now gone 
to heaven. As Griselde listened, the bright 
tears fell fast. 

The young people, eager for a dance, soon 
went out into the meadow; but the newly-mar- 
ried couple were not allowed to go, until the 
head of the family arose and led them to their 
companions. The bride took a basket of flowers, 
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which she distributed among the young men ; 
and these flowers they thought foretold their 
future fortune. Those who received a honey- 
suckle, or an alpine lily, felt sure of uncommon 
good luck; periwinkles and rhododendrons 
promised a contented life ; and rose-buds indi- 
cated happy love. Then the bridegroom dis- 
tributed among the girls ribbons of different 
colours, to which omens were likewise attached. 
Franzchen blushed deeply when she found 
that she and Gottfried’s oldest brother had both 
received an emblem of happy love ; and she 
half suspected it was done on purpose for mis- 
chief. 

The next morning, Griselde’s young friends 
came to beg a flower from her nosegay, or some 
of the pins with which she had fastened her 
bridal dress; for the Tyrolese girls attach great 
importance to these things, as signs that they 
shall be happily married themselves. 

Gottfried and Griselde lived together in con- 
tentment and peace ; and as years passed away, 
they were surrounded by a blooming family of 
children, who were brought up in their own 
habits of integrity, simplicity, and innocence. 

Their house looked like the very abode of 
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happiness and industry. Every thing, within 
doors and without, had an air of neatness and 
prosperity. 

Like most of his countrymen, Gottfried had 
a remarkable talent for every thing mechanical. 
He actually made a very decent piano, from 
the recollection of the one belonging to the 
archduchess, and taught his wife to play up- 
on it. 

Their dwelling was situated in a sheltered 
nook between two rocky hills, at the foot af which 
a sparkling brook went babbling along. Gott- 
fried constructed three simple machines which 
were kept in motion by the running water. 
One moved the dash of the churn, another 
turned a grindstone, and a third gently rocked 
the cradle, in which Griselde laid her babe to 
sleep, while she pursued her occupations. 

Such are the manners of the Tyrolese, What 
a happy world this would be, if human hearts 
were all as pure and honest! 
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THE BEAR, THE MONKEY, AND THE PIG. 
Translated from the Spanish of Yriarte, by D. L. C. 


A Piedmontese, as lean and spare 
As any wight who begs, 

Led for his livelihood a bear, 
Which danced upon two legs. 


Proud of his whiskers and his art, 
This bruin wished to know, 

How the monkey thought he played his part ; 
And Jacko said, “ So, so.” 


A dirty pig was standing by, 
And cried out, ‘“‘ Good! bravo! 
Dancer did ne’er so please my eye, 
Or half as lightly go.” 


The bear now thought the matter o’er, 
And summed up the account ; 
Being more modest than before 
He saw the true amount. 


“ When Jacko liked not much my ways, 
I doubted of my skill ; 

But now by piggywiggy’s praise 
I know that I dance ill.” 


MORAL. 


Since people are apt to approve 

Of that which they themselves do love, 
There ’s little value in loud praise 
From those of mean and dirty ways ; 
For by such flatt’ry it is shown 

They think our manners like their own. 
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COUNTRY PLEASURES. 


BY MISS SEDGWICK. 


Mr. Asttey, a gentleman residing in New- 
York,—whether last year, or twenty years ago, 
I am not bound to tell,—had one child, Lucy, 
a little girl ten years old. Mr. Astley had been 
very unfortunate in the loss of an only son; and 
one year after that event, the death of Lucy’s 
mother had bereft him of all that was very near 
or dear to him, excepting this child, in whom 
his affections were now fearfully concentrated. 
Lucy’s health, too, had suffered from the dis- 
eases incident to childhood, and perhaps from 
the anxious tenderness of her father, the zeal 
of her physician, and the watching of her 
nurses. She looked like a delicate flower that 
the first rude blast must sweep from its parent- 
stem. The loss of her little playfellow had af- 
fected her spirits. She missed her mother too, 
every hour in the day; and though it is not 
common for children to look back on the past, 
poor Lucy could not help it. Every desire and 
feeling that rose in her bosom reminded her of 
her mother; for to her she had gone to tell 
every want, every joy, and every sorrow. 
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The nursery, where her mother always sat 
ready to join in the sports of her children, to 
assist their studies, or settle their little disputes, 
seemed now like a tomb to poor Lucy; and 
though it was fillled with books and toys of 
every description, Lucy would sit there with- 
out the power of occupying or amusing herself. 
‘‘Do take a book, Lucy,” said her kind nurse, 
Mary: ‘ Here is this beautiful Arabian Nights, 
with the large pictures.”’ ‘‘ There is no pleas- 
ure in reading it now,” replied Lucy. ‘I can’t 
go to mamma to explain it.” ‘‘ Well then, 
Lucy, take these nice painted bricks, and build 
you acastle.’”’ Lucy complied, for she hated 
to be sulky ; and when it was done, she burst 
into tears, saying, ‘‘Oh, poor Willie! if he 
were only here to toss it over, and build an- 
other.” The nurse gently put away the bricks, 
drew out the table, and placed on it some pa- 
per, brushes, and a paint-box that had been 
bought for Lucy’s amusement; for she had not 
yet taken lessons in drawing. Lucy attempted 
a bunch of flowers, but soon pushed away the 
paper, saying she could do nothing now. 

The nursery was shut up, and another apart- 
ment of the large house fitted up for Lucy and 
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her nurse; but still her health and spirits did 
not return. Her father was advised to send her 
into the country for the summer ; but his busi- 
ness kept him in the city, and he had not reso- 
lution to part with her. He hoped that short 
excursions would revive her. He took her 
often to Rockaway, and Staten Island, and 
sent her almost every afternoon to the beautiful 
walks of Hoboken. Still poor Lucy remained 
pale and spiritless. At last, the physician ad- 
vised Mr. Astley so earnestly to send her for 
two or three months into the country, that he 
became alarmed, and consented. She was sent 
to her aunt Ames, in Massachusetts. 

I am obliged to tell my young readers some 
particulars that I had rather not communicate ; 
but it is perhaps best they should know what a 
mixed material human character is. Generos- 
ity is sometimes found with much selfishness ; 
and a person who has lived a long while with- 
out manifesting it may, if addressed in the right 
way, or by the right person, be found capable 
of this noble quality. Though Lucy’s father 
was by no means an avaricious man, he set a 
high value on his wealth. He lived in expen- 
sive style, and gave on all common occasions 
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of giving; but the truth that he was merely 
God’s steward, and bound to apply the fortune 
in his hands to the best uses for others, as well 
as himself, seemed not to have occurred to him. 

When his son died, he felt more than ever 
the insecurity of every earthly possession, and 
endeavoured to secure his property from the 
mischances that might befall it. Might it not 
have been the design of Heaven in removing 
his only son, that he should open his heart and 
his doors to the unportioned children of others ? 

We must go back a few months in our story. 
Lucy’s aunt Ames was the only sister of her 
mother. Both sisters were born to fortune and 
delicately bred. Mrs. Ames’ husband was a 
man of intégrity and wit—a man of the sound- 
est judgment I have ever known, in other peo- 
ple’s affairs; his own he fatally mismanaged ; 
and finally, when but a remnant of their prop- 
erty remained, he sent his wife and boys to live 
on a farm in Massachusetts, while he went 
forth full of admirable plans and plausible pro- 
jects to seek his fortune. Mrs. Ames suffered 
the changes in her condition without repining. 
If she had ceased to hope for much, she desired 
little, and ‘seemed to regret nothing but that she 
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had not the means to educate her boys. Liston, 
the eldest, was obliged to work on the farm. 
He had early shown a talent for painting. 
When he was but four years old, he drew on 
his slate his father’s dog, Argus, (the dog then 
twice the size of the artist,) saying as he did 
so, “Ah! Argy, I can do it all but the wag- 
ging of your tail.” 

As he grew older, his passion for the art 
increased to such a degree that he had little 
interest in any other study or pursuit. His 
tasks done,—he did them, for he was a most 
dutiful child,—he was sketching his mother, 
his brothers, his dog, his cat, the mountains, the 
trees, the clouds, the fences, the old well, the 
broken horse-block ; nothing was too high or 
too humble for Liston’s pencil. ‘‘ The best 
thing you could do with that boy, Mrs. Ames,”’ 
said a friend, whp had been looking over Lis- 
ton’s drawings, ‘is to send him to live with his 
uncle Astley, to be bred to the profession of 
painting.” Mrs. Ames, whatever she thought, 
merely replied, ‘‘I could not ask. such a favour 
of Mr. Astley.” ‘ Nothing ask, nothing have,” 
said her adviser; and the conversation was 
dropped. 

7A 
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Was it not strange that Mr. Astley did not 
endeavour to supply society to his daughter by 
taking into his family one of her cousins? I 
have often wondered at seeing persons who had 
large and half-filled houses, neglect those char- 
itable hospitalities that would cost them so lit- 
tle, and do so much good to others. We have 
much to wonder at in this world of ours, with 
the evil that is done, and the good that is not 
done! After much hesitation, and much anxi- 
ety, lest Mr. Astley might think she meant in- 
directly to ask his aid, Mrs. Ames addressed a 
letter to him, stating Liston’s decided taste and 
talent for painting; and requesting Mr. Astley 
to show some specimens which she enclosed to 
a judicious artist, and if they should be approv- 
ed, to tell her if he knew any mode by which 
Liston could support himself while he was ac- 
quiring the art. 

In a few days, she received the following 
reply :— 

** My dear Sister, 

**T send you back the specimens, which you 
will perceive I have not opened, as I feared I 
should not be able to do them up so neatly 
again, and I have no curiosity in such matters. 
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‘J did not think it worth while to trouble an 
artist to look at them, as I am decidedly against 
Liston entering on the business. It is a beg- 
garly profession to all but those who are at the 
head of it; which he would have a slender 
chance of being. I advise you by all means to 
enter him in the mercantile line. A country 
store is as good a place as can be for a begin- 
ning. Remember me to Liston and your other 
boys. As the nephews of my dear and lament- 
ed wife, their welfare will always interest me. 
I enclose $20, which you will do me the favour 
to use for them; and believe me 

‘* Your affectionate brother, R. Astiey.”’ 

Had Mrs. Ames been a proud, or an impetu- 
ous woman, she might have thrown the letter 
and the bank-note into the fire; but she was 
gentle, reasonable, and thoroughly disciplined ; 
and after the first sharp pang of disappointment 
had subsided, she said, “‘ It is possible that Mr. 
Astley judges better than I do. I ought not to 
have expected he would enter into our views. 
At any rate, poor Liston shall not have the 
mortification of knowing that his sketches were 
never looked at ;” and she carefully locked them 
in her desk. 
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It was not long after this that Mr. Astley 
wrote to request she would receive Lucy and 
her nurse for a few weeks. She answered him 
that nothing could gratify her so much as to 
have Lucy with her; but she strongly advised 
against the nurse being sent, as she thought an 
entire change of life would be best for her 
niece. 

Mr. Astley perceived the good sense of this 
suggestion; and accordingly the nurse was or- 
dered, after leaving Lucy with her aunt, to 
return immediately to New-York. 

It was a bitter parting. The kind nurse 
doated on Lucy, and Lucy thought she must be 
miserable without her, who had supplied all her 
wants, even to the brushing her hair, and tying 
up her shoe-strings. ‘‘Oh dear, Mary,” said 
she, “ what shall I do without you? who will 
dress me in the morning, and fix me for din- 
ner? and put me to bed? Do tell aunt I can’t 
go to sleep without a light in my room; and do 
ask her, as father told you, to have a fire made 
for me to dress by, of damp mornings; and do 
tell her I am afraid of dogs, and horribly afraid 
of cats;—oh, Mary, what shall I do!” 

The nurse soothed and promised; but poor 
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Lucy was left with the conviction that she must 
be miserable tili she saw her again. It so hap- 
pened, that just at the time of Lucy’s visit, Mrs. 
Ames’ sons were all absent from home, except- 
ing Liston; who was usually employed on the 
farm during the day; and of course Lucy was 
left very much alone with her aunt. On the 
day of the nurse’s departure, Mrs. Ames in 
vain tried to interest the poor girl. Her aunt 
proposed a walk. Walking, Lucy said, tired 
her. Her aunt brought to her all her boys’ 
store of books; some Lucy had read, and some 
she did not care to read. Her aunt proposed 
her beginning a little fancy-work on muslin; 
Lucy said she had never loved to work since 
her mother died; and hiding her starting tears, 
she turned her back to her aunt, sat down at 
the window, the picture of despair, for half an 
hour; then complained of a violent head-ache, 
and got a bottle of Cologne and some drops her 
nurse had left for her; and asking her aunt if 
she might write a few lines to Mary, (the 
nurse, ) she wrote the following; on which might 
be easily seen the traces of her tears. 

“Oh, Mary, I am dreadfully homesick! Pray 
ask father to come for me next week. I am 
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sure the country will not agree with me, for I 
have a miserable head-ache already. I have 
forgotten which box of pills you told me to take 
first; pray send me word by the first mail, for 
you know the doctor wished me to be particu- 
lar about taking them; though aunt don’t seem 
to think it of any consequence. She says she 
thinks country air is the best medicine for me. 
She is very, very kind to me; but I cannot be 
happy, for all that. Now, Mary, don’t you for 
the world tell papa, or any body, what I am 
going to tell you; fori don’t suppose aunt can 
afford any thing better. We had nothing for 
dinner to-day but boiled eggs and bread and 
butter!! I am afraid I shall starve to death. 
Give my love to papa, but do not show him this 
letter. Only beg him to come for me as soon 
as possible.” 

Before Lucy had quite finished her letter, she 
heard her cousin Liston’s pleasant voice call- 
ing her. She threw her paper into her trunk, 
and ran down stairs. He had brought her home 
a nest with two young blackbirds. A sports- 
man had shot the mother-bird, and Liston told 
her he had brought them home to her care, and 
she must be their foster-mother. He fixed them 
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snugly in a basket, which was to be placed out 
of the cat’s reach; and he instructed Lucy how 
to take care of them. 

Lucy was delighted. Above all things she 
said she had desired to see wild, little living 
birds, ina real nest; and now she should rear 
them herself, and see for herself if all she had 
heard of their instinct was true; and she sat, 
with the basket on her lap, watching them till it 
was quite dark, and they had Jain their heads 
under their wings, and were fast asleep. She 
then covered them with wool, that they might 
not miss the warmth of their mother brooding 
over them; ate a hasty but very hearty supper, 
(as the abundant country tea was called,) for 
she was anxious to see Liston prepare the mo- 
ther-bird (that he had brought home for that 
purpose) for stuffing. 

The next day she had not time to finish the 
letter; nor the next; nor the next; and at last, 
when reminded by her aunt that she had pro- 
mised her father should hear once a week, she 
added the following 

“‘ Postscript.—My dear Mary, I have a great 
deal to tell you, but I shall leave it for a letter 
to papa. You need not speak to the doctor 


id 
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about the pills, fér I do believe aunt was right 
about the country air. I have not felt a head- 
ache since the day you went away. For pity’s 
sake do not say a word about aunt’s dinners. 
To be sure, they are very different from ours; 
but I eat twice as much as I did at home, and 
it tastes forty times as good. Give my love to 
papa. Oh, above all, don’t hurry his coming 
forme. In great haste, dear Mary, your affec- 
tionate and grateful friend, Lucy.” 

I think my young readers would prefer to 
have Lucy’s own account of her country pleas- 
ures. I have therefore copied the letter she 
wrote to her father. 

‘My dear Papa,—you wished me to write to 
you every thing that occurred to me, and espe- 
cially about my health. I have not thought of 
it this three weeks, only when my belts pinched 
me ; and aunt has been kind enough to let them 
out. I have delightful walks With aunt; and 
sometimes Liston is with us; but he is at work 
almost all day, and it is only in the evening he 
can do what he chooses. Then he stuffs birds, 
and mounts them, and draws and paints, and 
reads poetry to me; and now for the first time 
I enjoy that which describes nature ; for Liston 
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teaches me to observe where it is true, and 
where it is not. I think Mr. Bryant must have 
lived in this part of the country; for, as Liston 
says, his poetry is like a mirror, in which you 
see these very mountains, and trees, and flow- 
ers, reflected. There is a beautiful piece about 
the death of the flowers, in which he says: 
‘The wind-flower and the violet, they perished long ago, 
And the briar-rose and the orchis died amid the summer 
glow ; 
But on the hill the golden-rod, and the aster in the wood, 


And the yellow sunflower by the brook in autumn beauty 
stood, 


Till fell the frost from the clear cold heaven, as falls the 
plague on men, 

And the brightness of their smile was gone from upland glade 
and glen.’ 

“Now, papa, as you love truth, just observe 
how true the poetry is. Yesterday afternoon 
we were walking; the air was soft, and had 
that sweet smell of the wild woods, that comes 
from the fallen leaves. The mountains, and 
the hollows among them, looked blue, and 
smoky, and far off; the golden-rod and the 
asters were as bright as summer flowers, and 
the fringed gentian 


‘With its sweet and quiet eye 
Looked through its fringes to the sky ’ 
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I gathered my hands full of these flowers— 
I repeated to aunt the poetry that describes 
them; and I felt grateful to the poet, who had 
made these wild flowers seem as if they were 
giving me the welcome of friends to their home 
on the hill-side. Last night ‘ fell the frost from 
the clear cold heaven,’ and the flowers are 
blighted, black, and shrivelled, in ‘glade and 
glen.’ Still there is beauty, and, as Liston 
says, a ‘ visible poetry’ in the woods; such as I 
never dreamed of when I was shut up in the 
city. The keen frost has suddenly turned the 
leaves to glowing and glorious colours. I can- 
not describe them; but if you were here I 
should say, ‘See, papa, just below those bare 
flinty crags of the mountain, see the young 
oaks a bright red; then masses of evergreen ; 
a towering pine there ; and there slender grace- 
ful tameracks: and oh, see where the sun’s 
rays slanting from that dark cloud dance along 
the tops of that long line of maples. The foli- 
age of other trees turns of one colour; but that 
of the maple is yellow, orange, crimson, red, 
scarlet, purple, and bronze. Some of the 
branches appear as if every leaf had been dip- 
ped in sun-set dyes; and others seem as if the 
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edge of the leaves had been crimsoned or gild- 
ed by some careful hand. 

‘It is as Liston says, the maple is among trees 
like trout among fish, and swans among birds— 
mest beautiful in dying. But I am tiring you. 
I forget that which is so beautiful to me can be 
dull to you. I now feel what little Lizzy said 
after she came back to New-York: ‘Oh, we 
have but one battery here, and it is all battery 
in the country.’ We have such a variety of 
pleasures ; Liston makes friends of every thing, 
even ‘of bees and wasps; at least, friends of the 
first, and acquaintance of the last. He has 
opened some wasps’ cells, to show me some 


little spiders that the wasps had enclosed in 


these prisons, to be food for their young. I 
must tell you two anecdotes of Liston’s bees. 
‘Liston has several hives, and Mr. Davis, 
who lives on the next farm to aunt’s, has sev- 
eral more. One of Mr. Davis’ swarms came 
and made war on one of Liston’s. They fought 
desperately, for two or three days; at last Mr. 
Davis’ swarm conquered, and all that remained 
of Liston’s submitted ; but the curious part of 
it is, that the conquerors made slaves, or as 
Liston calls them, helots of their captives, and 
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the poor creatures were compelled to convey 
their whole store of honey to the hives of their 
vanquishers. The other story is more pleas- 
ing: for, as Liston says, I hate to see that even 
bees can be, like men, cruel and oppressive. 
Liston examined one of his hives some weeks 
since, and found the bees had made very little 
honey—not enough he thought to last them 
through the winter—and so thought the bees; 
for they went to the woods, and struck a kar- 
gain with some wild bees, whom Liston observ-. 
ed working with his bees, and after some days 
they all disappeared. Liston examined the 
hive, and found they had carried off every par- 
ticle of honey. He believes that thev, finding 
their -provision was like to fall short, agreed 
with the wild bees to join stocks. What along 
letter I have written! Farewell, dear papa. 
Give my love to Mary, and tell her [ am no 
longer a drone in the hive, but as busy and 
happy as she would wish me. 
** Your affectionate daughter, Lucy.” 

‘* My dear Papa,—I remember once reading 
a true story of the Caliph Abdelrahman, who 
was one of the greatest and richest of all the 
Caliphs of Bagdad. He had an immense reti- 
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nue of slaves, dressed in gold and gems. His 
palace was hung with tapestry of silk, embroi- 
dered with gold. Among other beautiful things, 
he had a large tree of solid gold, spreading into 
branches, and covered with gold and silver 
birds. There was machinery, so arranged 
that the leaves moved as if stirred by. the wind, 
and the birds sang. In short, this Caliph had 
every thing that riches could procure; and 
when he died, a paper was found in his closet, 
on which he had written: ‘ Riches, honor, pow- 
er, and pleasure have waited on my call, nor 
does any earthly blessing appear to have been 
wanting to my felicity. In this situation I have 
diligently numbered the happy days that have 
fallen to my lot; they amount to fourteen !’ 
“Poor Caliph Abdelrahman! In all your 
life, you had not half so many happy days as I 
have had since I came to aunt Ames’! And 
yet here are no riches, no slaves, no gems, no 
gold trees, and silver birds. But here are kind 
hearts,—the kindest in the world,—and minds 
taught to perceive the wisdom and goodness 
that appear in God’s works. Liston makes 
every thing interesting. His dog and his cat 
seem to have more character than most men. 
Sa 
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‘I suppose it is because we observe them nar- 
rowly, and because Liston cultivates all their 
faculties. Argus, the dog, seems to hear Lis- 
ton’s footstep when he is returning home, at the 
distance of half a mile, and runs half frantic 
with joy to meet him. If Liston reproves him, 
nobody can console him; he will not eat, nor 
even wag his tail, till his master receives him 
into favour again. But the best thing of all is 
to see his friendship for the cat. Argus had 
been gone for two days, and when he returned 
he fawned over Juno, and licked her face as 
lovingly as if they had been born friends. Lis- 
ton says he does not believe there is any nat- 
ural enmity between men or beasts but what 
may be overcome. Our cat, Juno, is a most 
sagacious and, as Liston says, loyal cat. Would 
you believe it, papa,—if she takes any mice, or 
other prey, when her master is absent, she 
hides it till he returns—does not disturb a hair 
of it; and when he comes in she lays it at his 
feet; and after he has patted and stroked her, 
she drags it away into some dark corner and 
devours it,* as cats will. 


* As some of my readers may doubt the accuracy of Lu- 
cy’s statement, I assure them that this anecdote is literally 
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*‘ Last year Liston had a pair of grey squirrels 
quite tame, who used to leap on his head and 
shoulders, and feed from his hand ; most amus- 
ing little pets they were. Liston named them 
Robin Hood and Little John. They built them 
a cunning little house of leaves on the maple 
trees before the door, and they hid their winter 
store of nuts in different parcels. Liston says 
it was Curious to observe the accuracy of their 
memories. After the snow fell, they would go 
precisely to the places where they had depos- 
ited their nuts, brush off the snow, and bring 
them to their leafy house. When the spring 
came, the little rogues, like Robin Hood and 
little John of old, preferred the revels of the 
merry green wood, and they scampered off ; but 
every now and then they come to pay their 
liege-lord a visit. Oh, dear papa, aunt is to me 
what the green wood is to the squirrel; and my 
visit is almost finished! Do not think I shall 
be sorry to go home to you; but how shall I 
ever again live without Liston? Our big house 


true, of a well trained favourite, as well as the other particu- 
lars she relates of Liston’s squirrels, &c. Her cousin Liston 
is a friend of mine, who has La Fontaine’s power of making 
animals almost as interesting as his own species. 
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will seem very solitary after being where we 
can talk to one another from one end of the 
house to the other—the advantage of this old 
ricketty house, as Liston says. Old and rick- 
etty it may be; but I am sure no palace was 
ever pleasanter. My love to Mary, and tell her 
I wish she could live in the country, so that she 
might be sure of being far happier than the 
Caliph Abdelrahman. 
“ Your affectionate child, Lucy.” 

My friend Lucy was a more faithful corres- 
pondent than most young ladies of her age, and 
I have still another letter of hers to present to 
my young readers, which I hope they will have 
the patience to read. 

‘‘Dear Papa,—I send you with this letter a 
picture which Liston has been painting, and 
which he says I must tell you is a present from 
myself! Do write me by the next mail, and 
tell me if you think the picture like me; and 
how you like the bird, and Argus; and if Juno 
does not look very funnily with my necklace 
on; and if you do not think my black prince” 
(the name Lucy had given her blackbird) “is a 
most graceful little fellow. Poor Liston; I 
have found out that he is not so perfectly hap- 
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py asI supposed. He very seldom paints now; 
and aunt says it is because he is so fond of it 
that if he indulges himself he cannot relish any 
other employment. I asked aunt why he did 
not go to N. York and learn painting for a pro- 
fession. For a good while she did not give me 
any satisfactory answer; but I teased her, till 
she told me he could not support himself there 
while he was learning. Qh, papa! the thought 
came into my head like a flash, how pleasant it 
would be to have Liston live with us! And as 
to his support, I am certain you would rather 
give him that, than not. Since my dear brother 
is gone, should not his vacant place be filled, 
and that which he cannot now enjoy be given 
to another? If we have Liston with us, he will 
make all our days happy days. He is better 
than all the gold and gems of the Caliph of 
Bagdad. Do please to let me know very soon 
how you like the plan. I have not hinted it to 
Liston, for I wish him to think it first comes 
from you; and so I am sure it would, if you 
knew Liston as well as I do, and had not so 
much business to think of. Iam afraid Liston 
would not like to go, if he knew I had asked 
you to invite him. In haste, dear papa, for I 
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am going walnutting. Oh, how pleasant to 
hear the nuts rattle down, when Liston throws 
a club among the branches. In haste, 

“ Your affectionate Lucy.” 

The picture Lucy sent was a sketch of her- 
self—her pretty blackbird perched on her hand, 
and picking a seed from off her rosy lip; Argus 
and Juno were playing at her feet. ‘This pac- 
quet met with a kinder fate than the one sent 
by Mrs. Ames. Though done up in the neat- 
est manner, Mr. Astley opened it, and the next 
day wrote the following letter to Lucy :— 

** My dear child,—I have received your letter 
and the picture. The picture surprised me. 
The drawing is beautiful ; and the portrait pre- 
cisely like you, except that my pale sickly little 
girl appears as ruddy and fat as a Hebe. Heav- 
en grant your cousin has not flattered you. 
The hope of seeing you looking as healthy as 
your picture does, has already given me one of 
your Sultan’s happy days. I sent Liston’s pic- 
ture to Mr. , whom I look upon as our 
first artist. I asked him to give me his honest 
opinion of the boy’s talent, and also to inform 
me on what terms he would give him the neces- 
sary instruction to fit him for his profession. 
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You will like to see his answer, and I here 
transcribe it for you. 

‘+s Bee, presents his compliments to 
Mr. Astley, and informs him that he would not 
receive his nephew for ten thousand dollars. 
The boy would take the bread out of Mr. ’s 
mouth. 

**¢ Seriously, my dear sir, send the lad to me 
as soon as possible; no time is to be lost. As 
to terms, I can scarcely fail to be his debtor; 
for all the instruction I can give will be more 
than remunerated by the aid he can give me in 
my pictures. I shall be proud of such a pupil.’ 

‘‘Now, my dear Lucy, this gratifies me. I 
like to have young men pay their own way; 
it inspires them with an honorable feeling of 
independence, and a sense of the value of time 
and talent. You are right my child; when it 
pleased God to take my boy, I should have 
given the portion thrown back upon my hands 
to another. Liston shall have a home with us. 
I will take care of his necessary expenses. If 
he makes you happy, my dear Lucy, he will far 
more than repay me; for he will give us what 
the Caliph Abdelrahman could not buy with all 
his wealth.” 
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Inclosed in Lucy’s letter was a very kind one 
to Mrs. Ames, from Mr. Astley, apologizing 
for the neglect with which he had, on a former 
occasion, treated her views for Liston, and 
closing with a proposal that he should be sent to 
town with Lucy; and that Mrs. Ames, her other 
boys being disposed of at school, should pass 
the winter at his house. 

Perhaps my young readers have yet to learn, 
that it is far more difficult for a generous and 
delicate person to receive a favour with grace, 
than to bestow one. Mrs. Ames could do both. 
One month had not passed away before she was 
happily established in Mr. Astley’s house; and 
Liston was pursuing the profession, now hap- 
pily within his grasp, with the avidity and joy 
that belong to talent and diligence united. 
Lucy did not forget her mother, but she con- 
stantly felt that the friend next dearest was 
with her. Neither did she forget her beloved 
brother; but his spirit of love and cheerfulness 
seemed restored to her in her cousin. Gloom 
was banished from the house, and the sweet 
music of quick footsteps and happy voices re- 
sounded there. 
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My young friends, had the Caliph Abdelrah- 
man employed his wealth to make others hap- 
py, would he not himself have enjoyed more 
than fourteen happy days ? 


EFFECTS OF MUSIC. 


Camets are generally remarkably fond of 
their young. If the little one runs away, the 
mother utters the most piteous moans; and if 
it dies, she actually weeps. But it sometimes 
happens, that a parent camel is unnatural, and 
refuses to nurse her offspring. In order to 
overcome this strange unkindness, the Cal- 
mucks, and other Russian tribes, make use of 
music. The dam is fastened toa post, and the 
poor deserted little foal is tied to another, at 
some distance. An expert performer on the 
Tartar violin then plays a doleful lament, re- 
sembling the voice of a young camel. The 
mother listens—looks at her colt—and becomes 
very much agitated. At last the big tears roll 
down her cheek, and she tries with all her 
might to break loose. The young one is then 
brought to her; she readily gives her milk, and 
fondles her offspring with every demonstration 
of delight. 
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MY GRANDMOTHER. 


Never shall I forget this venerable ances« 
tor; the scene when her virtues first dawned 
upon my youthful mind was indeed solemn and 
impressive. We had returned from the funeral 
of my mother; my father had been dead a year. 
There was property enough left, and the rela- 
tives assembled to determine who should be 
burdened with the care and direction of little 
James, my brother, and myself. It devolved 
of right upon my paternal grandfather, to 
speak first, who declined the task, in a most 


determined manner. Our uncles thought we 
could be boarded with judicious people, who 
would train us and be paid for it; at this 
proposal, James and myself shed a fresh torrent 
of tears, and instinctively drew near to my 
grandmother, who took a hand of each, told us 
not to cry, for we should go with her. ‘‘ You 


all decline,” said she, to the circle present, 


“‘the education and society of these little 
ones. I am old for such an undertaking; 
but my heart would bleed to cast these, my 
daughter’s children, among strangers; and 
when I am taken from them, some other friend, 
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in love, will open their doors tothem. I hope,” 
continued she, ‘‘ you, who are competent, will 
not refuse to manage their little property.” Two 
or three of our uncles, honorable men, readily 
promised ; a carriage was soon at the door, 
and grandmother, James, and myself, all in 
tears, were soon on our way to her dwelling. 
If any thing could soothe James for the loss of 
his parents, it was this arrangement; the af- 
fection between him and my grandmother was 
greater than any love I ever witnessed. As 
soon as he could express a preference, his at- 
tachment to her was evident. No reward could 
be presented to him equal to going to grand- 
ma’am’s. As for punishment, he never requir- 
ed any. He was always sickly, and ‘‘earth’s 
temptations’ passed him harmless by. I was 
all the playmate he had, his only sister, and 
always fond of his indulgence ; but he would 
leave me, amid our pleasantest games, if he 
but heard the voice of grandmother. She never 
chid either of us,—that, she said, was not her 
task ; it devolved upon our parents, when we 
had them, and our teachers,—but she would 
amuse us to rapture; she would take James 
upon her knee of a cold day, when we visited 
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her ; see that his feet were warm, curl his fair 
hair over her fingers, and tell him how glad 
she was to see him, call him her dear Jemmy, 
and promise, before he returned, to tell him 
many new stories that she had called to mind. 
I was not heeded, they were so devoted to 
each other; but yet I felt a freedom in the 
presence of this aged woman, that I never ex- 
perienced with my parents or teachers. She 
never restrained any decent mirth, and for the 
world I would not have offended her. 

I was four years older than James, and of a 
fine constitution ; I was therefore placed ata 
day school two miles from my home, a day 
boarder. James’ health would not allow of 
any exertion or exposure, therefore my grand- 
mother determined to instruct him herself. 
James seemed indeed ‘‘ mark’d from birth, and 
nurtured for the skies.’’ ‘Too feeble to study 
or to play, he passed the time in‘reading amus- 
ing and useful books, or in listening to my 
grandmother, or in looking from the window, 
which commanded a view of a large green, 
from whence he could see all the stages drive 
up to the tavern, all the funerals pass into the 
grave yard, all the congregation go to meeting, 
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and on half play days, the boys at their sports. 
He never repined at his lot; when the wea- 
ther permitted the windows to be open, he 
would beckon to his acquaintance who were 
on their way to the Sunday school, and inquire 
what they were to learn, in order that he might 
pursue the same study; or invite some of them 
to come and visit him, and lend him their books 
in exchange for his. He soon laid aside child- 
ish reading and lessons, and my grandmother 
always had some amusing author to beguile 
his time. He read Don Quixote, Rasselas, 
Telemachus, Paul and Virginia, and other 
works of fiction; but these did not satisfy him 
so well as history, which he loved to tell over 
to his grandmother when she was seated with 
spectacles on nose, knitting by his side. She 
saw, with almost prophetic eye, that he declin- 
ed from day to day, and that she should not 
long have her youthful companion. He was 
patient of suffering, and inured to it; but as yet 
unconscious that his was to be an early tomb. 
My grandmother did not wish to frighten 
her dear child; she wished to pour into his 
mind the light of the Gospel, and to bring him 
to say from his heart, ‘“‘O death,where is thy 
9a 
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sting ?’’ She suppressed her own regret at los- 
ing him, and would describe to him the wick- 
edness and folly of the world—the trials and 
temptations that were sure to be there met 
with—the truth of the promise, that, in this 
world, we shall have tribulation. I have often 
found them, on my return from school, reading 
the Bible alternately, and commenting as they 
went along. 

“Mary,” said James to me, on one occasion, 
‘‘ you told me yesterday you had read your Bible 
through ; tell me what you know about David.” 
‘**I know,” I replied, ‘‘ that he was king over Is- 
rael, and wrote the psalms.” ‘‘ Grandmother,” 
said he, ‘“‘ we ought to provide for Mary; tell 
her the story of David you have just told me.” 
** Do you tell it, Jemmy,” said the old lady, ‘‘ and 
let me hear whether you have been attentive.” 

My little sick brother began, and narrated to 
me the duties and trials of a shepherd, espe- 
cially in countries where there are no enclo- 
sures—the care to be taken to find good feed, 
to keep the flock together, to find cool streams 
for them to drink, and to guard them from ene- 
mies. Then he described youthful David, with 
his father’s flock under his care, alone with his 
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harp and his crook. He was just playing, while 
he sung that beautiful psalm, which begins, 
“The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want,” 
when a furious bear rushed by him, and seized 
a lamb of the flock. Then James described 
the fidelity of this youthful shepherd, willing 
to risk his life for his sheep; he attacked the 
savage beast, imploring God to assist him, and 
rescued the lamb even from the jaws of the ani- 
mal; then approached a lion, still fiercer, and 
carried off, as his prey, one of his flock; but 
strong in the Lord, he pursued him, took him 
by the beard, smote and slew him, and took the 
lamb out of his mouth. 

“Yes, Mary,” said James; ‘‘ David was faith- 
ful as a shepherd, and slew both the bear and the 
lion, alone on this solitary place, with no hu- 
man arm to help him. Now, Mary, do you 
know whatatypeis? Ah, you do not; well, 
do not blush; I should not have known, had 
not grandmother told me: a type, Mary, is but 
a shadow of something real and eternal. Now, 
Mary, we are but sheep and lambs, and the 
Lord is our shepherd; do you not remember 
the beautiful picture of Christ bearing home 
the lost sheep upon his shoulders? He bore 
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this burden through the valley of death, and 
never rested until the lost one was restored to 
his Father’s fold.” Then the sweet boy, pale 
and emaciated, repeated the 23d psalm, whilst 
grandmother wiped the tears from her eyes, 
took him in her arms, and kissed him; and I, 
in that moment, seemed, for the first time, to 
feel that my brother was to be taken from me. 
James was anxious to repeat to me all that 
he learnt during my absence. Although older 
than he was, [ was always an object of his so- 
licitude ; he seldom had a present given him 
that he did not divide it, if possible, and put half 
away until my return, saying, ‘‘I must provide for 
Mary.” Our friends were pleased with his prov- 
ident care of me, and all my Juxuries were thus 
conveyed to me. Now James wished me to 
share his mental improvements, and his religious 
instruction; and while he had strength, an 
hour every evening was thus delightfully em- 
ployed. He, with the aid and imagination of my 
grandmother, could dilate upon a hint; thus 
the short account given us of David’s being 
anointed, they wrought into a most delightful 
narrative; every son of Jesse, who passed be- 
fore Samuel, was described ; the feelings of the 
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parents, the trembling and awe which the pro- 
phet inspired; the beauty of Eliab, which de- 
ceived even the seer—his stature so majestic, 
his countenance so intelligent; the universal 
astonishment, which all expressed, when Sam- 
uel declared that he would not sit down until 
the little one who kept the sheep should be 
brought,—they presented the very scene to my 
mind. I had read it repeatedly, but it never 
touched my heart as when told me by my dying 
brother, and my aged grandparent. 

Our minister perceived where his flock could 
be benefitted ; he had marked James’ improve- 
ment, and proposed that he should take a Bible 
class to instruct on Thursday afternoons, when 
I could assist him. ‘This was gladly acceded 
to, and but for James’ evident decline, how 
happy we all should have been. 

One day, my grandmother expressed to me 
her fears that the hectic fever, that was consum- 
ing him, would soon bring him to the grave. 
“ My regrets are all selfish, Mary,”’ said she; ‘‘I 
have talked with James upon the subject. ‘O 
grandmother!’ he said to me, ‘ how glad I should 
be to leave this wicked world, if you and Mary 
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could go with me; but you have told me so 
often that I must fear no evil, even when I go 
through the valley of death, and told me of the 
love and strength of Jesus, which is to comfort 
me, that it seems to me I can say from my 
heart, ‘‘ Thy will be done.” Then I told Jem- 
my, she continued, that the Saviour never ask- 
ed us to go in a way that he had not explored 
himself, and that even through this valley, he 
could see his Redeemer’s footsteps.”’ 

Jemmy was soon called to put off this house 
of clay. My grandmother did not leave him; 
she repeated to him many comforting passages 
of Scripture ; she wiped the cold sweat from 
his brow; she gave him air, and moistened his 
parched lips; and a sweet reward was given 
her. My dear brother lifted his dying eyes 
upon her, and said distinctly, ‘‘O death, where 
is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory?” 
A sweet smile played over his beautiful fea- 
tures, and he breathed his last. My grandmo- 
ther folded her hands and prayed that her last 
end might be like her dear grandson’s. Her 
petition was soon granted, and she and Jemmy 
_ sleep side by side. X.Y. Z 
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NEW BOOKS. 


A zooxk which has long been much wanted has lately been 
published by Allen and Ticknor. It is called Easy Lessons 
FOR LEARNING FRENcH, and is intended for children from 
eight to ten years old. Teachers have all felt and acknow- 
ledged the difficulty of finding French books adapted to the 
understanding of young beginners, and at the same time per- 
fectly unexceptionable in their moral tendency. This little 
book is the beginning of a series, and promises extremely 
well. The selections have a salutary influence, and the 
French is simple and pure. Jt would have been better, had 
“On! mon Dieu!” been omitted. Page 2. 


GRANDMAMMA’s Boox or RuymeEs. This little English 
work is re-published by Carter and Hendee in astyle decided- 
ly beautiful. The pictures are drawn with much spirit, and 
engraved with perfect neatness. No juvenile work has been 
published in America with so much of personal appearance 
to recommend it. The rhymes are pretty and interesting, 
and there is nothing to object to their moral influence ; but 
they are not always quite simple enough for readers who will 
be likely to buy a volume of this size. On the whole, how- 
ever, a better book for young children is seldom found, 


A very small book for very small readers, has lately been 
published by L. C. Bowles, entitled Little Songs for Little 
Boys and Girls, said to be written by the author of The Well 
Spent Hour. The rarity of good books of this kind proves 
the difficulty of writing them. ‘This little work appears to 
me to be a remarkably happy effort. Itis simple, pretty, and 
amusing, without being nonsensical ; and neither directly, or 
indirectly, is any prejudicial influence conveyed to the heart 
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of the little reader. The writer is evidently aware of the 
great importance of early impressions ; a circumstance too 
much overlooked in nursery lore, even by those who think 
wisely on the subject of education. 

Small children are the best judges of what is written for 
them ; and they quickly learn this little book by heart, and 
cry to carry it to bed with them. 

If the verses were a little shorter, it would be an improve- 
ment. Little ¢otilers are wearied by more than six or eight 
lines. 


Tue Littte Reaper, THe LappEeR to LeEarwina, 
Tue CuILp’s Own Book axsout Dogs, and BIBLE ILLUus- 
TRATIONS mentioned in last No. were published by Allen 
and Ticknor. 
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